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Editorially speaking ee 


*Such is the life of a quarterly journal! 
The current October issue brings our pub- 
lishing year to a close; tomorrow is New 
Year’s Day for us, as we begin work on the 
first issue for 1948. Readers of Public Per- 
sonnel Review will find that this copy con- 
tains an index covering the four issues of 
1947. In addition to its future utility, the 
index has a worthwhile immediate use. 
Why not skim thru the index now and 


check for items you may have overlooked in 
past issues this year. Chances are you'll be 
surprised at what you find. 


¢ Many a personnel worker has experi- 
enced the tribulations that attend develop- 
ing and using an employee service rating 
system. Cecil Goode asks the question, Is 
There an Answer to the Service Rating 
Problem? and then proceeds to analyze and 
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suggest solutions to some of the principle 
problems that arise in developing an effec- 
tive plan. 


® To the personnel agencies in many small 
and medium-size cities, conducting exam- 
inations for policemen and firemen absorbs 
most of their energies and resources. No 
sooner is the fireman’s test out of the way 
than it is time for the patrolman’s exami- 
nation. In Pasadena, California, the person- 
nel agency attacked the problem by com- 
bining the two tests. In his article, A Joint 
Entrance Examination for Police and Fire 
Departments, F. R. Coop tells how they 
did it successfully. 


© It takes more to make a good employee 
suggestion system than printed forms and 
a “suggestion box.” In New York, state 
employees are encouraged to submit their 
ideas and suggestions for work improve- 
ment through a carefully developed plan 
that has the aggressive support of top man- 
agement. In his article, The New York 
State Employees’ Suggestion Program, 
Garson Zausmer describes the plan and 
tells how it works. 


¢In many a personnel agency, much- 
needed research on tests is put off in the 
belief that it requires elaborate facilities 
and a good deal of time. Ira McConnell, in 
his article An Application of Test Item 
Analysis, shows how effective test research 
can be carried on by the average agency, us- 
ing simplified methods and time-saving 
short-cuts. 


@ “Civil servants seldom die, and are never 


fired.” So goes the popular saying. In an 
effort to get at the real facts, the Assembly’s 
Headquarters Office conducted a study 
among a hundred or more civil service 
agencies in the United States. Some inter- 
esting findings are reported by Barbara 
Brattin in her article, The Dismissal Pat- 
tern in the Public Service. 


¢ Although more than go states now have 
civil service laws, few have organized citi- 
zen support of these laws and their ad- 
ministration. Connecticut is one of the 
exceptions. There civic interest in the merit 
system runs high—due largely to the ac- 
tivities of The Connecticut Merit System 
Association. Aileen Roberts, in her article 
by that title, tells how the Association de- 
veloped, and what it is now doing. 


® Government encroachment into the fields 
of private enterprise is a favorite theme of 
the view-with-alarmists. These last few 
months have marked the birth of a new 
type of private enterprise—making rain for 
money—that provides interesting grounds 
for speculation as to its future. Inevitably, 
when the skies become full of rain-makers 
busy hunting thunderheads to sprinkle 
with their dry-ice pellets, a clamor will 


arise for the government to take over and 


make rain in the public interest. Should 
this come to pass, the Public Rain Admin- 
istration will need administrative talent of 
a high order: a corps of Solomons who can 
weigh the interests of the farmer against 
those of the golfer; a shrewd strategist. at 
the top who knows when to call for the dry- 
ice treatment on Sunday clambakes of the 
opposing political party. 
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Is There an Answer to the 


Service Rating Problem? . . cect £. coope 





ERVICE RATINGS present one of the most 
S controversial subjects in personnel ad- 
ministration. Proposals on what to do about 
it range from elimination to complete ac- 
ceptance as the best answer to the person- 
nel problems of management. There are 
virtually as many approaches to service 
ratings as there are service rating systems. 
Even though service rating is so controver- 
sial, there is considerable interest in it. As 
an example, the Civil Service Committee 
of the United States Senate held an open 
hearing on the problem of efficiency rat- 
ings on March 29, 1947, which was well at- 
tended by representatives of the legislative 
branch, the executive branch, and the in- 
terested public. 

The controversy around service ratings 
to a great extent pits the personnel admin- 
istrators against supervisors or line man- 
agement officials. Also, employee groups 
are becoming vocal in expressing their op- 
position to service rating plans. In a large 
measure the battle is between the personnel 
officials on the one hand and every- 
body else on the other. However, the per- 
sonnel specialists are even battling among 
themselves concerning the best techniques 
and approaches to use. This article will dis- 
cuss some of the most crucial issues on the 
subject and will suggest a solution for each. 


Why So Controversial? 


Why Is SERVICE RATING so replete with dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether it should 
exist and, if so in what form? One reason 
no doubt is that service rating as a tech- 





® Ceci E. Goope is Chief of the Planning and 
Development Division, Office of the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for Personnel, Veterans Administration. 
He was formerly connected with the Indiana State 
Personnel Division, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Office for Emergency Management, and dur- 
ing the war, with the Army Air Forces. 

This article expresses the opinion of the author 
and does not necessarily express the official view- 
point of the agency with which he is connected. 


nique is one of the most nebulous and sub- 
jective in the personnel “bag of tricks.” 
Ratings, after all, are based on supervisors’ 
subjective judgment of employees’ service 
and as such are difficult to defend. This un- 
fortunate, but nonetheless true, character- 
ization of service rating is well expressed 
in the following statement: 

The fact that judgmental (i.e., rating) methods 
are used for the assessment of the effectiveness of 
employee performance is a tacit admission that 
more direct and objective methods are normally 
not available. This very same fact is basically the 
reason why it is at best difficult, and often im- 
possible, to produce statistical proof of the validity 
of rating methods. It is evident that to demonstrate 
that a set of ratings is valid there must be some 
objective criterion of effectiveness of performance 
against which the ratings may be compared. How- 
ever, since the ratings are normally used because 
there are no such criteria, it is obvious that those 
who set out to try to prove that ratings are valid 
soon find themselves going about in the proverbial 
vicious circle.* 


Supervisors commonly do not like the 
task of executing service ratings. The mak- 
ing of ratings, including the time necessary 
to be instructed in making ratings, as well 
as the time required in many systems to 
develop the standards of performance, is 
quite a drain on supervisors’ time. A super- 
visor will oppose anything which takes a 
considerable amount of time from what he 
considers to be his immediate job. 

‘1 In many instances service ratings are 
quite a trial to the supervisor. They bring 
the mass of human problems surrounding 
his work force into focus—sometimes at an 
inopportune time. Employees compare 
their ratings with each other and from 
those comparisons trouble is stirred up 
which otherwise might have been avoided. 
In short, the necessity for making service 
ratings according to an established form 
and at a given time may bring some human 
problems involving employees and their 


1 Smyth and Murphy, Job Evaluation and Em- 


ployee Rating. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1946, pp. 188-89. 
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supervisors to a head sooner than desired. 
When allowed to proceed in their normal 
course, these problems many times may be 
resolved. °/ 

Systems permitting legalistic appeals are 
a nightmare to supervisors. They must de- 
vote considerable valuable time from their 
work to be on trial. Barraged by questions 
from both the appeals board and the em- 
ployee representatives, the supervisor 
whose rating is appealed often feels that 
the entire burden of proof seems to rest on 
him. 

The service rating system may seem quite 
remote from reality because the elements 
are couched in general terms expressing 
qualities of performance or personal traits. 
To relate these to the type of work per- 
formed by the employee may require con- 
siderable imagination. As busy as most 
supervisors are, they naturally will look 
with disfavor on a system which is to them 
impractical-looking, time-consuming, and 
morale-upsetting. 

Employees generally dislike service rat- 
ings except, of course, those few who receive 
the highest ratings. It seems reasonable to 
assume that employees in general dislike 
service ratings judging from the official re- 
actions of numerous organized employee 
groups. At the recent open hearing con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Committee of 
the United States Senate, the United Pub- 
lic Workers of America, CIO, indicated 
dissatisfaction with the efficiency rating 
system in the federal service and proposed 
the inauguration of a most simple system— 
one which would elicit an adjective rating 
for each employee of either “Satisfactory” 
or “Unsatisfactory.” The President of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
AFL, stated that he was convinced that the 
United States Government could save a 
considerable sum of money by completely 
eliminating all efficiency rating systems.” 
Ina letter to the author, the American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, AFL, answered “No” to this 
question: “Should we have service ratings 
in the public service”? From this exchange 


*“Minutes of the Open Hearing on Efficiency 
Rating,” Caucus Room, United States Senate Office 
Building, March 29, 1947. 


of correspondence the following question 
and answer are likewise quoted: 

Question. “What is wrong with most systems now 
used in the public service’? 

Answer. “There are no known standards by 
which the work of most public employees can be 
measured objectively.” 


WHy SHOULD service rating be so unpalat- 
able to employees? For one thing it places 
employees in competition with each other 
whether the system is designed to do so or 
not. Even though the service rating system 
may emphasize that each employee is to be 
rated against the requirements of his job 
or of his field of work, the result is that em- 
ployees are compared with one another. 
Regardless of how much it is emphasized 
that minute differences in ratings are 
insignificant, employees will place con- 
siderable importance on _ such _ dif- 
ferences. 

It is the usual experience of employees 
that they cannot get satisfactory explana- 
tion of their ratings. While this is due in 
part to the quality of supervision generally 
existing in the public service, some of it can 
be attributed to the service rating system 
itself. In other words, when the rating sys- 
tem is based on nebulous qualities or traits, 
we cannot expect supervisors to be able to 
explain the judgments they have made. 
Much of the work in the public service is of 
the type that does not lend itself to direct 
quantitative measurement, in contrast with 
the output of a production-line worker, 
and it is thus most difficult for super- 
visors to give very satisfactory reasons for 
their ratings, even though the rating 
items are considered germane to the field 
of work. 

The supervisor’s action in rendering 
service ratings is often the diplomatic one. 
He attempts to keep peace in the family 
and weighs all of the angles with respect to 
the delicate relationships existing in his 
unit before he makes his individual, re- 
corded evaluations. And sometimes the 
rating official is required to take arbitrary 
action in order to please the personnel of 
fice or the service rating committee, Ex- 
amples of this are predetermined distribu- 
tion curves anda deliberate attempt to 
keep down the incidence of appeals. 
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Too Much Salesmanship? 


IN OUR ZEAL to secure acceptance of a serv- 
ice rating plan, we are sometimes guilty of 
over-selling the product. To read some of 
the claims made by personnel people in be- 
half of service rating, the uninitiated would 
be obliged to conclude that service rating 
must surely comprise the bulk of personnel 
administration. Most of the claims for any 
personnel techinques merely represent ob- 
jectives or possibilities for accomplishment. 
They do not indicate the specific results 
that will be obtained by any particular 
system or, for that matter, perhaps, even by 
all systems. In fact, to accomplish the aims 
claimed for service rating will require an 
effectively operating total personnel pro- 
gram; this will mean that the results could 
hardly be ascribed wholly to the operation 
of the service rating system. 

On the side of management, the many 
claims made for service ratings may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Provides a check on the accuracy of 
selection and assignment of employees. 

2. Aids in determining more suitable 
work assignments and more suitable job 
placement. 

3. Aids in spotting training needs and 
evaluating the training that has been given. 
_4. Aids in determining just compensa- 
tion within the salary range of the grade. 

5. Stimulates employees to self-improv- 
ment. 


6. Spots areas where counseling is 
needed. 

7. Is an important element in determin- 
ing order of lay-off. 


8. Provides a means for the study of 
weak spots in the organization. 

For employees, the advantages attributed 
to service ratings are about as follows: 

1. Provides recognition for good work. 

2. Makes possible the rewarding of supe- 
rior accomplishment. 

3. Lets them know how the supervisor 
thinks they are getting along. 

4. Records work progress over a period 
of time. 

5. Provides a record of work performance 
for future reference in actions involving 
employees. 


Meeting the Aims of Service Rating 


A SERVICE RATING is an appraisal of the 
value of an employee’s contribution to the 
organization in which he works. It pro- 
vides a means for formalizing and record- 
ing supervisors’ analyses of their subor- 
dinates’ work performance. The purposes 
of service rating are basically: (1) to pro- 
vide a measure of employee worth to be 
used as one basis for administrative action, 
and (2) to point up possibilities for im- 
proving performance. 

Some service rating systems attempt: to 
satisfy one of these two objectives and some 
reputedly satisfy both. Neeedless to say, it 
is difficult to devise a system which will ad- 
eqately serve such divergent purposes. One 
of the best attempts to obtain quantitative 
performance evaluations for use in admin- 
istrative actions, and at the same time to ad- 
vise the employees on possibilities for im- 
provement, is the system developed in the 
Alabama state service. The same is true of 
the system developed for ungraded em- 
ployees in the Army Air Forces, which is 
based on the Alabama plan. 

The systems which obtain merely an over- 
all (non-diagnostic) rating of performance 
are, of course, aimed at the first objective 
of service ratings. Systems using the case 
report approach, whether controlled- 
response or free-response, are designed 
principally for the accomplishment of the 
second objective. An appraisal system re- 
cently developed by Montgomery-Ward for 
rating store managers and assistant store 
managers uses largely the case report tech- 
nique by requiring comments appraising 
certain characteristics of employees’ person- 
ality as well as certain phases of their work. 
Examples of these characteristics and work 
phases are: knowledge of job, experience, 
ability to organize, sales promotion, and 
stock keeping. Obviously, this type of sys- 
tem cannot be reduced to an exact scoring 
formula and, consequently cannot be used 
as an automatic basis for various personnel 


*See John G. Watkins, “The Use of Service 
Ratings for Employee Guidance.” Public Personnel 
Review, July 1943, pp. 168-72. 

“See Jack H. Pockrass, “Civilian Employee Serv- 
ice Ratings in the Army Air Forces.” Public Per- 
sonnel Review, April, 1946, pp. 86-94. 
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actions in the manner that the Alabama 
system can. The case report approach is 
intended for use in developing employees 
and for perusal along with all other person- 
nel records when some official action is 
contemplated. 

It is believed that some sort of formal 
service rating system is worthwhile and 
justified, and can serve both of the cited 
objectives provided it is not the aim of the 
personnel office or of the management to 
make it solve all management problems. 
The system should be simple. The evalua- 
tion for purposes of administrative action 
should be on an over-all basis rather than 
on a trait or item basis. At most, there 
should be only four or five items making 
up the composite rating. Supplementing 
this general rating, a diagnostic case report 
should be prepared for each employee for 
the use of line management, with the aid 
of the personnel office, in determining ave- 
nues of development for employees. Both 
the general rating and the case report 
should be based on observable perform- 
ance as measured against the general re- 
quirements of the type and level of work. 
In addition, the case report may introduce 
service or career considerations for diagnos- 
tic, developmental, and predictive uses. 
The case report need not be long and in- 
volved, depending of course upon the type 
of employee and the type of job. It may be 
only one-half or one page long. 


Standards for Rating 


THERE Is complete lack of agreement as to 
the proper basis for appraising employees’ 
service. Techincians and administrators 
are not agreed as to whether there should 
be a standard or not, and if there is a stand- 
ard whether it will be the requirements of 
the job or of the class of work. It should be 
axiomatic that in judging any human qual- 
ity there must be a standard or guide 
against which to judge. This need accounts 
for the current pressure in several of the 
federal agencies for the development and 
recording by supervisors of thousands of 
individual job requirements or perform- 
ance standards statements. 

The various bases used in existing sys- 
tems fall into these three categories: 


1. Man-to-man. A comparison of oné 
employee against another on a general basis 
or on a trait basis. An example of this ap- 
proach is the Scott man-to-man system de- 
veloped during World War I. Another ex- 
ample is the plan in use by the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company which requires that a 
number of traits be judged one at a time, 
considering all of the employees in relation ¥ 
to each other on each trait.5 

2. Against the requirements of the posi 
tion. There is now a tendency in the fed- 
eral government to rescue the uniform 
efficiency rating system by having all of the 
thousands of supervisors prepare individ- 
ual statements of job requirements, job by 
job. The Tennessee Valley Authority’s plan 
involves essentially this approach. Accord- 
ing to this plan the rating official rates each 
specific work task for each employee. This 
approach is also used to a modified extent 
in the Farm Security Administration.®, 

3. Against the requirements of the class 
of positions or occupational group. This 
approach is used by the state of California 
and the state of Minnesota service rating 
plans, wherein multiple forms are provided 
according to occupational groupings. Nu- 
merous other systems recognize this prin- 
ciple by providing three or four separate 
forms for as many broad categories of 
work. 

The principal objection to the man-to- 
man comparison approach is that emphasis 
is placed on personality traits rather than 
actual work performance. Management 
should be interested in how much each 
worker is contributing to the accomplish- 
ment of the agency’s mission instead of in 
general personality traits which may or may 
not be called forth in the job. Moreover, 
the man-to-man comparison approach re- 
quires explanation to the employees on the 
basis of comparing with others. This is one 
of the foremost faults of service rating. 
Employees should compete with themselves 
rather than with each other. 


5Employee Rating—Methods of Appraising 
Ability, Efficiency, and Potentialities. Studies in 
Personnel Policy No. 39, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York, 1942. 

®Couch, Virgil L., “Doing Something About 
Efficiency ' Ratings.” Personnel Administration, 
Sept. 1946, pp. 29-36. 
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Rating against requirements of the posi- 
tion is not desirable for several reasons. 
Here are a few: 

1. The amount of time and energy re- 
quired to develop standards of performance 
for individual positions is prohibitive. In 
one agency alone in the federal government 
it was estimated that the total cost for in- 
stituting such a program would be $2,500,- 
ooo in the terms of the time required of 
rating officials and employees to develop 
the manifold statements of individual job 
requirements. 

Furthermore it is wholly illogical to use 


the results of any system prepared on this 


basis in effecting such administrative ac- 
tions a¢ promotions, demotions, salary ad- 
vances within the grade, or reductions in 
force, because the standards against which 
each person is rated aré not uniform. In 
any class of work there would be as many 
standards of performance as there were 
individual positions. This is obviously not 
desirable when the service rating is used 
as one of several factors in competitively 
determining whether an employee will be 
promoted, demoted, or laid off. Adminis- 
trative actions should be determined on the 
basis of how effective an employee is in a 
given type and level of work, and not on 
the basis of his ‘effectiveness in a particular 
job. The career service is based on the thesis 
that employees are inducted into the serv- 
ice in accordance with their potentiality 
for continued service in positions of suc- 
cessive importance in a given, broad occu- 
pational field. If employees advance in the 
service on the basis only of performance in 
a specific job, we may find that we shall be 
penalizing employees who were not fortu- 
nate enough to be placed under supervisors 
having lenient standards, or in work not 
very demanding of their abilities. 

This approach also causes considerable 
duplication of effort. The standards of per- 
formance statement for an individual job 
is merely a job description pointed toward 
a specific purpose. As one official has said, 
it is a job description without “Under gen- 
eral supervision with some latitude for in- 
dependence of action . . .” This practice 
merely adds another job description which 
must be prepared. 


It is believed that the proper basis on 
which to make service ratings is the require- 
ments of the class or group of classes com- 
prising an occupational specialty. Stand- 
ards of performance should be developed 
as a result of job analysis and included in 
the class specifications. The class specifica- 
tions should contain, in addition to the 
title, other identifying data, and the salary 
range: (1) definition of the class, (2) man 
specifications or qualification require- 
ments, (3) standards of performance—what 
is expected of the fully trained employee in 
the class, (4) the usual promotional pat- 
tern. In this manner the class of positions 
will be serving personnel purposes other 
than merely examining and pay determina- 
tion. 

There is ample precedent in theory and 
legislative authority, even if not in actual 
practice, for basing service rating on the re- 
quirements of the class or occupational 
group. For example, the following is 
quoted from the original Draft of a State 
Civil Service. Law recommended by the 
National Civil Service Reform League and 
the National Municipal League: 7 


In cooperation with appointing authorities, the 
Director shall establish, and may from time to 
time amend, standards of | sagen and output 
for employees in each class of positions in the 
classified service or for groups of classes, and a 
system of service ratings based upon such standards. 
(Italics supplied.) 


It is also observed that at least twelve 
states have precisely the same provision 
with only slight variations in wording. 
These are California, Colorado, Connect- 
icut, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. In addition, the 
civil service law for the state of Maryland 
provides that service ratings may be made 
either on the basis of positions or classes.8 

Even the Classification Act of 1923, 
which is the legal authority for the eff- 
ciency rating system in operation in the fed- 
eral government, implies that ratings 


7 Draft of a State Civil Service Law. National Civil 


Service Reform League and National Municipal 
League, New York, 1939. 

8 Efficiency Rating Systems. Preliminary Report, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
May 1947. 
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should be obtained on the basis of grades 
or classes. It is pointed out, irrespective of 
this legal provision, that ratings are not 
generally made on this basis in the federal 
service. The following is quoted from Sec- 
tion g of the Act:® 

. .. That the board shall review and may revise 
uniform systems of efficiency rating established or 


to be established for the various grades or classes 
thereof... .° 


The current ratings for each grade or class thereof 
shall be open to inspection by the representatives of 
the board and by the employees of the department 
under conditions to be determined by the board 
after consultation with the department heads. 
(Italics added.) 


The Quest for Perfection of Instrument 


MUCH OF THE EMPHASIS up to now on serv- 
ice ratings has been toward perfecting the 
rating instrument. Agencies have vied with 
each other in developing a rating device in 
which they could be proud. Much of the 
published literature on service rating ad- 
vertises the virtues of specific systems which 
have been developed. Pockrass refers to 
this as an attempt to devise or discover a 
self-operating system.° 

It is obvious, of course, that no such sys- 
tem can be devised. Service rating plans 
are not self-operating. The best rating in- 
strument that can be applied is no better 
than those who apply it. In other words, 
service rating will work only to the extent 
to which it is worked. Since service ratings 
are merely recorded judgments of super- 
visors, we can only hope to guide super- 
visors’ analysis of work performance. Par- 
ticularly for the rating of most office and 
government work, service ratings will never 
be more valid than the judgment of those 
making the ratings. We must not expect 
too much of any rating system because it is 
merely a means for recording judgments. 
Service rating is merely one tool of many 
that may be used to advantage by manage- 
ment. 

The approach of personnel officials as 
well as of other management officials should 


® Civil Service Preference, Retirement, and Salary 
Classification Laws. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1946, p. 41. 

10 Jack H. Pockrass, “Common Fallacies in Em- 
ployee Rating.” Personnel Journal, New York, Jan- 


uary 1940. 


be to develop supervisory skills, of which 
the appraisal of work performance is one. 
The use of ratings should be emphasized 
and supervisors made aware of the injus- 
tices that occur if they are not made con- 
sciously and judiciously. Our main effort 
should be towards the development of sup- 
ervision so that employee appraisals are 
more sound and hence more reliable for 
use, regardless of the service rating form 
employed. The form itself is unimportant. 


Simplicity versus Comprehensiveness 


MUCH OF THE work to date has been in the 
direction of developing multiple-item, sup- 
posedly diagnostic rating forms. Pockrass 
cites the multiple-item objective test in 
support of his contention that service rat- 
ing forms should involve numerous items 
so as to break down employee work behav- 
ior into components for purposes of de- 
tailed analysis.1! It is true that reliability 
is increased, within limits, by increasing 
the number of items on objective-type tests. 
But it does not follow that increasing the 
number of items on a service rating instru- 
ment will increase its reliability. Objective 
tests by and large contain items for which 
specific answers exist, whereas service rat- 
ing items have no definite answers. They 
require judgment. 

The advocates of simple service rating 
form claim that a simple form would be 
much easier for supervisiors to use because 
they usually evaluate an employee’s per- 
formance as a whole anyhow. If they re 
required to fill in a multiplicity of items 
they try to determine what the composite 
rating will be and will deliberately make 
the pieces add up to their predetermined 
overall judgment. In addition, it is difficult 
for a rater to recognize very many grada- 
tions in continuous, non-discrete human 
qualities. An example of this is the prev- 
alent proposal on the part of employee 
groups to reduce the number of possible 
markings to two—‘“Satisfactory” and “Un- 
satisfactory.” 

Some recent factor analysis studies have 
revealed that one or two items on multiple- 
item rating sheets account for all of the 


4 Ibid. 
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variation. Ewart, Seashore and Tiffin made 
a detailed statistical analysis of a twelve- 
item rating form used in a large industrial 
concern. As a result of factor analysis it was 
found that one or two items in this form 
would have produced the same result as 
all twelve.!2 Another study of two job- 
rating plans revealed that one item of the 
six factors which were used accounted for 
most of the variance found by application 
of the two rating devices.!8 

It is believed that subsequent research 
will prove the efficacy of a simple service 
rating form calling for perhaps an overall 
evaluation on the basis of defined standards 
of acceptable performance for the class of 
work. At most, four or five items will be 
sufficient. This simple rating form should 
be backed up with a detailed, confidential, 
case analysis report—probably of the 
guided-analysis type. Even though an over- 
all evaluation is made, the use of such a 
division as “satisfactory or unsatisfactory” 
would not be sufficient. If we do not have 
more than two gradations, seniority will 
assume prime importance in the adminis- 
trative actions which are usually based in 
part on service ratings. 


Some Details of Administration 


THERE Is considerable discussion as to 
whether employees should be permitted to 
see and to discuss their ratings. Those who 
do not think employees should see their 
ratings feel that the office calm would be 
disturbed if employees were given free ac- 
cess to their ratings. It is maintained that 
service ratings are confidential, that they 
are ‘used purely by management, and that 
employees can be guided and developed as 
desired to the mutual satisfaction of both 
management and the employee without 
employees ever seeing their service ratings. 
This is principally an industrial view. It is 
supported at least in part by the fact that 
in public personnel administration appli- 
cants and employees are rarely given an 


*% Edwin Ewart, S. E. Seashore, and Joseph Tiffin, 
“A Factor Analysis of an Industrial Merit Rating 
Scale.” Journal of Applied Psychology, October 
1941, p. 485. 

*R. C. Rogers, “Analysis of Two Point-Rating 
Job Evaluation Plans.” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, December 1946, pp. 579-85. 


opportunity to see their interview ratings 
or qualification ratings. 

It is not believed that governmental 
jurisdictions can refuse employees the right 
to see and discuss their ratings. After all, 
in the public service more so than any- 
where else, all are employees. In the public 
service there are strong feelings of personal 
rights. 

It is a principle of good supervision to 
inform employees of their progress and how 
they can improve. Ratings should be merely 
one incident in the supervisory process and 
should by no means loom most important 
or significant. The case analysis should be 
confidential, but plans which are developed 
on the basis of case studies should be made 
clear to the employees, because any plans 
for employee development must receive 
the employee’s support. Employees are not 
chess men to be moved about at the will of 
the supervisor. It is in order to add at this 
point that no rating device can ever be a 
major factor for use by individual super- 
visors in improving and developing specific 
work performance, for again, a rating is 
merely one happening’ in a complex of 
situations bearing on supervisor-employee 
relationships. 

Service rating appeals systems are often 
most elaborate. One of the most compli- 
cated is the system in use in the federal 
government. Complex appeals machinery 
defeats the aims of the system, because the 
onus of appeals looms large in supervisors’ 
minds at rating time. If one appeal may in- 
volve the supervisor in hours, perhaps days, 
of quasi-legal litigation before an appeals 
board, he is going to think twice before 
he does anything which might precipitate 
an appeal, even though his action would be 
the correct one. Nonetheless, employees 
need an escape from impossible supervi- 
sory-employee situations, but the avenue of 
escape need not be provided by a complex 
appeals procedure. Any worthwhile person- 
nel program has a general employee griev- 
ance procedure. The best ones exhaust all 
supervisory channels first before carrying 
an appeal to an impartial board for delib- 
eration. It is believed that service rating 
appeals should be handled in the same 
manner and according to the same pro- 
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cedure, because service rating disagree- 
ments are really breaks in supervisor- 
employee relationships. Service rating ap- 
peals should exhaust first all possibilities 
for settlement in the chain of command, 
and then in the rare instances where it is 
necessary, go to the regular grievance com- 
mittee which exists in the agency. 

There has been considerable discussion 
as to the desirable frequency of service rat- 
ings. Some agencies obtain ratings only 
once a year. In the TVA, ratings for the 
higher ranking personnel are obtained 
once each three years. It is very common 
in state and local jurisdictions to obtain 
ratings on a semi-annual basis. In a recent 
study conducted by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, 
quarterly ratings were recommended.'* 
Couch recommends that service ratings be 
obtained only when needed for some 
special type of action, such as within-grade 
pay increases, promotions, demotions, 
transfers, or lay-offs.15 

It is believed that when ratings are ob- 
tained as infrequently as once a year, most 
desirable results will not be attained be- 
cause: (1) the employee may have had 
several different jobs during the rating 
period and it would hardly be possible for 
the rating to encompass all of these jobs; 
(2) there is a tendency for a rating official 
to place more weight on the performance 
of an employee during the last part of the 
year than on performance during the early 
part of the year because of recency of ex- 
perience; (3) more than one supervisor 
might have had jurisdiction over any one 
employee during the year, which introduces 
problems of who should rate; and (4) when 
ratings of the whole staff are made so in- 
frequently, rating time becomes a major 
project—a nightmare to the supervisor who 
must conduct it. 

The other extreme of obtaining ratings 
only when needed for specific action does 
not seem to be desirable because: (1) there 
would be a tendency to slant the rating to- 
ward the purpose for which it is made—in 
other words, there would be a tendency for 


%* Op. cit. See Footnote 8. 
* Op. cit. See Footnote 6. 


it to be based on the exigencies of the 
momentary situation; and (2) there would 
be little comparability of ratings received 
on such a haphazard time schedule. 

Between these two extremes it would ap- 
pear that semi-annual ratings would not be 
too infrequent and at the same time not so 
often as to disturb unduly the operations of 
each office. The workload could be spread 
throughout the year by obtaining ratings 
on one-sixth of the organization each 
month. 


WHETHER OR NOT the distribution of ratings 
should reflect a normal curve has been dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Some juris- 
dictions have followed the practice of 
squeezing the actual distribution into a 
normal curve or other predetermined. pat- 
tern. The advantages of a normal distribu- 
tion are that there is more discrimination 
among ratings and that there are fewer 
high ratings for special administrative ac- 
tion. Against a forced, artificial, normal 
distribution are the claims that public ju- 
risdictions have highly selected employees 
and that in reality we have the upper part 
of the normal curve in the public employ- 
ment. In addition, by making the normal 
distribution an absolute requirement, 
raters are forced to limit their ratings in 
each category to a prescribed proportion. 
This practice ignores the fact that it is 


possible for a working unit to be composed ~ 


entirely of unusually good employees or 
vice versa. 

Service ratings cannot be expected to 
describe a normal curve, but the distribu- 
tion pattern should be closely observed at 
all times in much the same manner as a 
district sales manager observes his sales 
charts. When changes in the pattern are 
observed, attempts should be made to de- 
termine the reasons. Perhaps some manage- 
ment action may be required, such as more 
training of raters, better selection of em- 
ployees, or consideration to development 
of better morale. For example, the author 
found in making a study in 1938 of service 
ratings obtained in the state of Indiana 
that when rating officials are left to their 
own devices, the distribution curve skews 
progressively in favor of higher average 
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ratings with each successive rating period. 
This demonstrates the need for continuous 


training of rating officials. There should be _ 


no forced distribution to fit a predeter- 
mined pattern, but the distribution ‘curve 
should be studied for the purpose of con- 
sciously controlling the service rating pro- 
gram. 

Summary 

1. The subject of service ratings is one 
of the most controversial phases of per- 
sonnel administration. 

2. To accomplish the aims claimed fo 
service ratings will require an effectivel 
operating total personnel program. 

3. Service rating is an appraisal of the 
value of an employee’s contribution to the 
organization in which he works. The pur- 
poses of service rating are basically (a) to 
provide a measure of employee worth to 
be used as one basis for administrative 
action, and (b) to point up possibilities for 
improving performance. 

4. Some sort of formal service ratitig* 
system is worthwhile and justified and can 
serve both of the cited objectives. 

a. Evaluation for purposes of adminis- 
trative action should be on an over-all basis, 
rather than on a trait or item basis. 

b. Supplementing this general rating, 
a diagnostic case report should be prepared, 


for use in determining ayenues of employee} 
development. _ 

5. The proper basis on which to make 
service ratings is the requirements of the 
class or group of classes comprising an oc- 
cupational specialty. 

6.) For government and office work, serv- 
ice ratings will never be more valid than 
the judgment of those making the ratin 
The form itself is unimportant; the de 
velopment of supervision and of the use 
of rating are to be emphasized. 

7. It is believed that subsequent research 
will prove the efficacy of a simple service 
rating form requiring perhaps only an 
overall evaluation on the basis of defined 
standards of acceptable performance fo 
the class of work. 

8. It is not believed that governmental 
jurisdictions can refuse employees the right 
to see and discuss their ratings. 

g. Service rating appeals should first ex- 
haust all possibility for settlement in the 
chain of command before going to the 
regular grievance committee which may 
exist in the agency. 

10. There should be no forced distribu- 
tion of ratings to fit a predetermined pat- 
tern, but the distribution curve should be 
studied for the purpose of conscientiously 
controlling the service rating program. 














A Joint Entrance Examination for 
Police and Fire Departments . . . Fr. coop 





ACED WITH an overloaded personnel 
eatin and the necessity of full util- 
ization of a small staff, the personnel de- 
partment of Pasadena, California, has de- 
veloped a joint entrance examination for 
policemen and firemen which has proven 
quite successful in that community. 

For years, municipal civil service agencies 
have put major emphasis on entrance ex- 
aminations for the fire department and the 
police department. In small jurisdictions 
these two examinations are usually the big- 
gest and, in some cases, the only job to be 
performed. In the large agencies, these 
entrance tests also rank high in terms of 
the time consumed in publicizing, prepar- 
ing, administering, and scoring them. ‘The 
Pasadena personnel department is no ex- 
ception. Although the department is vitally 
concerned with classification and pay prob- 
lems, entrance and promotional tests in 
many fields, training, and effective public 
relations, the fire and police entrance tests 
always loom large on the list of activities. 

Partly by tradition and partly because 
of actual need, these two tests have hitherto 
been given on an annual basis. Before 1945, 
the fire department test was normally given 
in the spring and the police test in the fall. 
Applications for either one have been ac- 
cepted at any time, and are accumulated 
during the year. For at least three full 
weeks prior to the closing date, an extensive 
publicity campaign was waged to solicit 
additional applications. 

When job seekers came to the personnel 
department with no particular position in 
mind, the advantages of employment in 
either of these public safety departments 
were explained and those who met the 





e F. R. Coop is Personnel Director of the City of 
Pasadena. He was formerly a staff member of the 
Civil Service Assembly’s Headquarters Office, and 
prior to that was on the staff of the California State 
Personnel Board. During the war he served in the 


Navy. 


minimum qualifications were urged to ap- 
ply. A frequent response to the query as to 
preference of departments was “I'll take 
either one.” Since applicants were _per- 
mitted to file for either or both tests, we 
frequently found that the same names 
would later appear on both eligible lists, 
and that the eligibles would accept ap- 
pointment to whichever department they 
were certified first. 


Departmental Background 


PERHAPS AT THIS POINT, a bit of background 
concerning the two departments would 
help in an understanding of the situation. 
In Pasadena the fire and police depart- 
ments have enjoyed enviable reputations. 
They are both progressive departments and 
their personnel have earned the respect of 
the community. Happly, the two depart- 
ments have always worked well together. 
Rivalry exists, but it is friendly and from 
the chiefs on down, cooperation and 
mutual respect have been underlying 
principles of operation. 

Both departments are in general looking 
for nearly the same type of young man. 
Both chiefs want intelligent, physically fit, 
agile young men who know how to get 
along with people. They are not looking 
for men with previous law-enforcement or 
fire-fighting experience. This is a part of 
their on-the-job training, so the personnel 
department concentrates its efforts on test- 
ing for basic requirements rather than for 
specific knowledges or training. The writ- 
ten test carries no sections such as the geog- 
raphy of the city, the penal code, rules of 
evidence, first-aid or fire-fighting tactics. 
There is no reference to the names of prom- 
inent public officials, nor the location of 
city fire stations, nor the content of the 
fire-prevention code. Instead, the tests in- 
clude sections on reading comprehension 
and memory, general intelligence, and 
social adaptability. True, the tests contain 
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some window dressing: using the words 
“officer” instead of “employee” and “cap- 
tain” instead of “supervisor,” and certain 
situations are located in the fire station or 
police station instead of in the office or 
plant. Nevertheless, the tests are essentially 
general ones. 


Study of Requirements 


AFTER THE WAR, both fire and police de- 
partment eligible lists were exhausted and 
both chiefs were anxious to re-establish the 
sound personnel selection practices which 
had lagged so badly during the emergency. 
At a conference between both chiefs and 
the personnel department, the qualifica- 
tions for entrance into the two departments 
were studied very carefully. As the study 
progressed, it became obvious that both 
departments were looking for just about 
the same type of young man. There were 
some minor differences: the police chief 
wanted tall men; the fire chief preferred 
strength to height; the police chief wanted 
more of the extrovert type; the fire chief 
just wanted men who could live together 
72 hours a week cooperatively. Perhaps 
the fireman should be just a shade more 
mechanically inclined, and the policeman 
should have a trifle more military bearing. 
In all essential points, however, both chiefs 
agreed that they were looking for the same 
man. 

At this point, we decided that a joint 
examination could be held and, based on 
the applicant’s preference, two eligible 
lists could be established. And so early in 
1946, the city’s first combined examination 
was announced. A single bulletin an- 
nounced the examination and carried the 
information that successful applicants 
could be placed on either or both eligible 
lists as the result of just one test. The 
printed announcement, headed by a pic- 
ture of a police dispatcher at a radio micro- 
phone, carried the caption, “Calling quali- 
fied applicants for permanent positions in 
the Pasadena Police and Fire Depart- 
ments.” Below the heading was listed a 
brief description of the duties of a fireman 
on one side and the duties of a policeman 
on the other. Hours of work, salary; (which - 
is identical), conditions of employment, 


and the minimum entrance qualifications 
were also listed. Both departments required 
a high-school education, age limits of 21 
through 30, and identical physical stand- 
ards (except that the minimum height for 
the police department was 5 feet, 10 inches, 
whereas the fire department allowed 5 feet, 
8 inches as a minimum.) 

The advantages of this combined an- 
nouncement with regards to publicity were 
considerable. All efforts could be expended 
toward one goal—posters in merchants’ 
windows showing police and fire action 
scenes side by side; displays in theatre lob- 
bies depicting life in the two departments; 
newspaper publicity pointing out the need 
for qualified men and the chance to com- 
pete for two jobs at one time. There was 
no need to ask for favored window displays 
or newspaper space twice in one year. 

The result was highly satisfactory. Al- 
though many men were still not out of the 
service and those who were still found job 
opportunities plentiful, the applications 
totalled well over two hundred. No resi- 
dence requirements were imposed, and 
many applied who lived in other sections 
of the metropolitan area. 


The Examination Process 


IN PLANNING THE EXAMINATION, the per- 
sonnel department decided not to use a 
personal interview as a part of the exam- 
ining process. It was felt that the great num- 
ber of applicants would preclude anything 
but the most cursory interview. On the first 
combined test, therefore, no interview was 
held. 

The written test included four sections: 
a standardized test of mental ability; abil- 
ity to follow oral directions; ability to deal 
with, the public and get along with fellow 
employees; and ability to read and under- 
stand printed material. 

The physical test, which was conducted 
in the YMCA with the assistance of YMCA 
staff, was in three sections: the Physical Fit- 
ness Index test, which is a standardized test 
of strength in which each candidate com- 
petes against a known norm for men of his 


-height, weight, and age; a cardio-vascular 


or eridurance test; and a specially designed 


agility test, the “Coilson Battery.” 
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The written and physical results were 
given equal weight. Cutoff scores were es- 
tablished for written and physical tests, as 
well as for the final list. The final step was 
adding five per cent for veterans’ prefer- 
ence, which altered the final positions on 
the list very little, inasmuch as all but two 
men on the list received the preference 
points. An eligible list for each department 
was compiled and certifications were 
started. At the time of certification, each 
eligible was notified that if he accepted 
appointment to a position in one depart- 
ment, his name would be removed from the 
other list. Some eligibles who were on both 
lists had by this time formed a preference 
for one department or the other and chose 
to waive appointment if they were not cer- 
tified to the department of their choice 


first. Many still accepted whichever ap-— 


pointment came first. 

The two chiefs were reasonably well- 
pleased with the calibre of men on the 
list. They did not feel, however, that these 
men measured up to the men who had been 
employed prior to the war under the two- 
examination system. It was agreed that 
this was due primarily to the labor market, 
rather than the joint examination itself. 


Second Test Held 


As THE TIME DREW NEAR for a second ex- 
amination, a second joint conference was 
held. The police chief held out for a per- 
sonal interview of each candidate, feeling 
that, in some cases, men who had placed 
high upon the list would have been much 
further down if such an interview had been 
held. After discussion and with some reluc- 
tance on the part of the personnel depart- 
ment, a short personal interview was added 
to the examining process. Because of the 
large number of candidates, however, only 
a five-minute interview could be allowed, 
and therefore not very much weight could 
be given to it. Two interviewing boards 
were set up, each including a representa- 
tive from the fire department, police de- 
partment, and the personnel department. 
The boards were restricted to rating the 
candidates as “above-average,” “average,” 


“below average,” or ° “disqualified?” ' ‘A. 
weight of two out of ten ,was, given to the, 


interview. In order to give greater emphasis 
on the written test, it was agreed that a 
weight of five would be assigned to the 
written test, and three for the physical test. 

The written and physical tests were 
practically the same as the previous exam- 
ination and the two eligible lists were set 
up in the same manner as before. As ap- 
pointments from these lists were made, it 
became apparent that, generally speaking, 
a better grade of man was being secured. 
Both chiefs were much better satisfied, 
although in all probability the expanding 
labor market had much to do with the im- 
provement. 

Both the police department and the fire 
department followed a policy or interview- 
ing each eligible certified quite extensively. 
The police department also conducted a 
thorough investigation on each man. As a 
result of this, a number of eligibles were 
rejected and, upon recommendation of the 
department, they were removed from the 
list. In Pasadena the rule of three is used in 
certifying eligibles. In addition, any eligi- 
ble may be removed from a list for any rea- 
son considered satisfactory to the personnel 
director. 

Probably the outstanding weakness of 
the second examination was the short in- 
terview and the very limited investiga- 
tion made by the personnel department 
prior to certification. Although it is time- 
consuming, a more complete interview is 
planned for the next joint test. In addition, 
the personnel department will conduct a 
more comprehensive investigation of ap- 
plicants’ backgrounds before the eligible 
list is set up. With these additions, we hope 
that there will be fewer removals from the 
eligible lists and the duration of the lists 
can be predicted more accurately. 

Both chiefs now enthusiastically support 
the idea of the joint examination and feel 
that, rather than restricting them, it has 
improved the general calibre of men in 
both departments. The personnel depart- 
ment has every intention of continuing this 
procedure, hoping to improve the tech- 
niques to the end that the best men pos- 
sible can, be selected. Recently the police 


*‘depattmpent, in conjunction with the per- 
, sonnel department, instituted a new type 
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of probationary progress report form which 
at a later date will be of tremendous value 
in determining the validity of the joint 
test. 

Conclusion 


IN CONCLUSION, the use of a joint examina- 
tion for police and fire departments is 
recommended only if close harmony exists 
between the two departments, and if both 
department heads will agree on common 


or nearly common standards. The joint 
examination cannot be successful unless 
both departments have adequate training 
programs and unless both department 
heads are seeking untrained but trainable 
men. With these conditions existing, the 
joint examination can lighten the load of 
the personnel agency, as well as improve 
the calibre of men appointed to municipal 
public safety departments. 
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The New York State Employees’ 


Suggestion Program 
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rome DEAL has been written concern- 
ing the history, objectives, and general 
principles of employees’ suggestion systems. 
There are in existence very complete bibli- 
ographies on the subject.1 This article, 
therefore, will be confined primarily to the 
mechanics of establishing and operating 
the Employees’ Suggestion System in the 
state of New York. 

Chapter 609 of the Laws of 1946, author- 
izing the system, became a law April 5, 
1946. This law established in the Depart- 
ment of Civil Service, the New York State 
Employees’ Merit Award Board, consisting 
of three members to be appointed by the 
Governor. At present, two of the members 
are state employees and the third, retired 
after 40 years of state service, is president 
of the Civil Service Employees’ Association. 
Members of the Board are: 

Clifford C. Shoro, Chairman, Director of 
Division of Accounts, New York State De- 
partment of Health. 

Dr. Frank L. Tolman, President, The 
Civil Service Employees’ Association, Inc., 
New York State. 

Henry A. Cohen, Director, Bureau of 
Contracts and Accounts, New York State 
Department of Public Works. 

The Board holds regularly scheduled 
weekly meetings with occasional special 
meetings as required. The members serve 
without compensation and in addition to 
the duties of their regular positions. The 
powers and duties of the Board, as fixed 
by statute, are as follows: 


1See Selected List of References, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, May, 1944; Recognition of Con- 
structive Suggestions by State Employees, Division 
of Administrative Management, State Capitol, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, June 15, 1943; and John A. 
Donaho, “Employees’ Suggestion Systems in the 
Public Service,” Public Personnel Review, October, 
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(a) To formulate, establish, and maintain a plan 
or plans to encourage and reward unusual and 
meritorous suggestions and accomplishments by 
state employees promoting efficiency and economy 
in the performance of any function of state govern- 
ment. 

(b) To appoint departmental or divisional 
boards or committees to analyze and review sug- 
gestions and accomplishments of state employees 
submitted for consideration under such plan or 
plans, and to make recommendations thereon to 
the board. 

(c) To make and render merit awards to or for 
the benefit of state employees nominated to receive 
them in accordance with such plan or plans. 


The Award Plan 


To INITIATE and operate the suggestion 
plan, the Board appointed a small, full- 
time secretariat, consisting of an executive 
secretary, one stenographer, and one typist, 
with provision for additional typing help 
as needed. After several weeks of research 
and consultation with authorities on em- 
ployees’ suggestion-systems in both private 
industry and public personnel agencies, 
the secretary drafted.a complete plan de- 
signed to serve approximately 50,000 state 
employees who are widely distributed 
throughout the state of New York. The 
widespread location of employees is of con- 
siderable importance in shaping the plan, 
of which more will be said later. 

After the revision of several drafts, the 
Board promulgated a tentative plan. This 
tentative plan was then submitted to the 
heads of the various state departments and 
agencies with a transmittal letter of ex- 
planation and requesting comments and 
recommendations. The purpose of giving 
the operating officials a preview of the plan 
was twofold. First, it served to obtain a 
cross-section of the thinking and experi- 
ence of high ranking operating officials 
relative to an innovation in the state gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, knowing that fa- 
vorable reaction toward and active endorse- 
ment of an employees’ suggestion plan by 
t ss” is requisite to the effective 
ing of such a plan, the Board felt 
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that the opportunity to help formulate it 
would aid in insuring the necessary co- 
operative relationship between depart- 
mental officials and the Board. The results 
of the “trial balloon” were most gratifying. 
It is significant that the department heads 
commented favorably on the project as a 
forward step in effective personnel admin- 
istration, and also submitted valuable com- 
ments for revision of the plan. 

The plan was then printed in final form 
and given wide publicity in the press, the 
periodical of the employee association, and 
in the State Personnel News. The latter is 
a monthly four-page folder which is dis- 
tributed to every employee. Since employee 
participation is the keystone of any success- 
ful suggestion program, it is vitally im- 
portant that all employees be fully cogni- 
zant of the existence of such a program and 
be acquainted with the operating proce- 
dures. 


Submission of Suggestions 


TO PROVIDE a direct channel of communi- 
cation between the employee and the Merit 
Award Board, it was decided to permit the 
employee to mail his suggestion to this 
Board without going through his super- 
visor, unit, or departmental head. Not only 
does this procedure allow faster processing 
of suggestions, but it gives definite assur- 
ance to the employee that his proposal will 
be given thorough and impartial consider- 
ation, and thus fosters his confidence in the 
program. The supervisor and departmental 
officials are not being “short-circuited,” as 
may first appear, but have ample oppor- 
tunity to comment on suggestions relating 
to their work. 

The diversified location of employees 
throughout the state influenced the Board’s 
decision not to use printed suggestion 
blanks or suggestion boxes. To make these 
forms and boxes continually accessible on 
an equitable basis to all employees, such 
as inspectors, investigators, game protec- 
tors, fish hatchery workers, foresters, high- 
way employees and others working in the 
field, would present a major problem in 


‘distribution and supply. Furthermore, if 


boxes were used, action would be delayed 
on the suggestions since they would have 


to be collected and forwarded to the Board 
and thereby pass through a “middleman.” 
It was also deemed preferable to allow the 


‘author to express his proposal in his own 


words and not attempt in any way to chan- 
nelize his thinking by a printed form. 


Processing of Suggestions 


EVERY SUGGESTION is recorded, assigned an 
identification number, and is acknowl- 
edged within two days of its receipt in the 
office of the Board. This prompt acknowl- 
edgement has a decidedly favorable effect 
on the suggestors. The proposal is then 
checked against the subject-index for du- 
plication. If, as occasionally happens, the 
idea is a duplicate of one already on record, 
the author is so notified. Otherwise, the 
suggestion is typed for reproduction by 
ditto process, omitting the employee’s 
name, address, and other identifying data, 
with the expection, of course, of the identi- 
fication number. 

From this point on, the suggestion is 
processed, investigated, evaluated, and 
acted on, on an anonymous basis. The 
author’s name is referred to again only after 
all official action has been taken and he is 
to be notified of the Board’s decision. The 
original of every suggestion and related 
identifying records are kept in a locked file. 
This impartial and anonymous evaluation 
of each proposal is of maximum impor- 
tance if the suggestion system is to function 
effectively; it is probably more important 
in a public personnel agency than in pri- 
vate industry. 


Investigation and Evaluation 


IN THE OPINION of the Board every idea has 
merit until proved otherwise. The investi- 
gation of each suggestion relative to its 
originality, practicability, cost of adoption, 
and estimated value is accomplished at the 
using level by the agency to whose work the 
proposal is related. A departmental com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Merit 
Award Board in each department and in- 
dependent agency of the state. Such com- 
mittee may consist of from three to five 
members, appointed as a result of nomina- 
tion by the agency head. One member, how- 
ever, must be from the “rank and file” of 
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employees, usually of clerk level, to insure 
line as well as staff representation. 

Twenty-eight departmental committees 
have been appointed to date. The function 
of these committees is to “. . . analyze, in- 
vestigate, and make recommendations on 
suggestions referred to them by the Merit 
Award Board.” The committees so desig- 
nated may further implement their duties 
by enlisting as sub-committees employees 
who have the capabilities necessary to judge 
and evaluate suggestions submitted. Not 
only is the Merit Award Board thus able 
to get expert opinion on every suggestion, 
but this method tends to insure favorable 
reception of ideas for which an award has 
been made. It is to be emphasized, however, 
that the departmental committees make 
recommendations only, and are not em- 
powered to approve or disapprove a sug- 
gestion. This power to make awards is 
vested solely in the Merit Award Board. 

Referrals of suggestions to departmental 
committees are normally made weekly, a 
copy being sent to each member. A dead- 
line of 15 days for investigation and report 
is stipulated; however, the report date may 
occasionally have to be extended depend- 
ing on the nature of the suggestion re- 
ferred. Proposals have been submitted 
ranging from a minor form revision to a 
74-page, highly technical legal procedure. 
A regular follow-up system has been in- 
stituted to insure prompt investigation and 
report. Promptness in rendering decisions 
on suggestions submitted definitely helps 
to encourage employee participation in the 
suggestion program and instils their con- 
fidence in it. 

A single suggestion having general ap- 
plication may properly be referred to sev- 
eral departmental committees. For ex- 
ample, a proposal relating to institution 
operations may go to all agencies which 
have institutions under their jurisdiction, 
such as the Departments of Health, Mental 
Hygiene, Correction, and Social Welfare. 
In this way, the Board is able to obtain a 
cross-section of practical thinking on a 
given suggestion. 

As the committee reports are received in 
the office of the Board, the necessary rec- 
ords are noted and the suggestion placed 


on the calendar for official action. The 
Board then reviews the suggestion, together 
with the committee reports on it, and either 
approves or disapproves it for an award. 
Occasionally it may be necessary to defer 
action if additional investigation of the 
proposal is deemed necessary. 

The author of the suggestion and depart- 
mental committees are notified of the ac- 
tion taken by the Board on each sugges- 
tion. If no award is granted, special care 
is given to explaining to the suggestor why 
his idea was not favorably considered. A 
full explanation is invaluable in assuaging 
the feelings of an employee whose brain- 
child has been rejected, and convinces him 
that his proposal has been fully investi- 
gated. On “No Award” cases, the depart- 
mental committee is not informed of the 
suggestor’s name. 

If an award is voted, the author of the 
suggestion is notified to that effect. The 
committee is likewise informed and re- 
quested to make arrangements for the pres- 
entation. The value of the suggestion pro- 
gram is enhanced by presenting the award 
to the winner in the presence of his col- 
leagues. Usually the head of the depart- 
ment or his deputy makes the presentation. 
Press releases are prepared, and a repre- 
sentative of the local press is invited to 
take pictures of the award ceremony. 


Awards 


THE FOLLOWING types of awards are au- 
thorized for suggestions which have been 
approved: (a) cash; (b) salary increment; 
(c) medal or insignia; and (d) certificate. A 
certificate with an appropriate citation is 
also presented to accompany each of the 
first three types of award. 

The Board has the power to determine 
the type and amount of award, with the 
one stipulation that if a salary increment is 
granted, it shall not result increasing the 
compensation of an employee beyond the 
maximum of the salary grade to which his 
position is allocated. Thus far, cash awards 
have been made ranging from $5.00 to 
$500.00. 

A definite formula for computing the 
amount of cash awards has not yet been 
established. In a public agency, the value 
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of an idea is not as readily measurable in 
dollars and cents as in private industry. 
Intangible results may accrue from the 
adoption of a proposal that will improve 
human relationships between employees, 
officials and citizens of the state, or from 
one leading to the improvement of human 
standard of living. 

It is too early in the experience of the 
suggestion program in New York State to 
draw a reliable conclusion as to the rela- 
tive percentage of awards granted to sug- 
gestions submitted. At the end of the first 
five months of operation of the program, 
455 suggestions had been received from 
employees. Of this number, 178 were in- 
vestigated and evaluated, resulting in 31 
awards, of which 19 were cash awards and 
12 were Certificates of Merit. 


Publicity 

IN ADDITION to acquainting all state em- 
ployees and officials with the objective, 
scope, and procedures of the suggestion 
program, its’activities are continually pub- 
licized. The names of award winners, type 
and amount of award, and subject-matter 
of suggestions are of prime interest to the 
majority of employees. Bulletins publiciz- 
ing this information are issued at frequent 
intervals. These are mailed out through 
the departmental committees to insure 
complete and adequate distribution to 
every agency. Posters are likewise distrib- 
uted from time to time to stimulate em- 
ployee participation. Awards are publi- 
cized in the press of the locality in which 
the employee resides and in civil service 
organs. 

The presentation of award is usually 
made by an official of the employee’s de- 
partment in the presence of his fellow 
workers. Such public recognition of 
achievement is a proven morale builder. 
The ceremony is often tied in with a meet- 
ing of an employees’ social or professional 
organization. Pictures of the presentation 
are obtained whenever possible. Occasion- 
ally, the purpose for which the award 
money will be used may be developed into 
a human interest story. For example, the 
winner of a $500.00 award made known 
that a portion of it would go toward defray- 


ing his son’s expenses to the Boy Scout 
Jamboree in Paris during the summer of 
1947. The Merit Award Plan is fully ex- 
plained in employee orientation and in- 
service training courses, as well as in the 
handbook. All departmental committees 
are informed by letter of approved sugges- 
tions considered to be of special interest 
to their department. 

It is fully recognized that publicity must 
be continuing and to some degree novel in 
order to maintain employee interest in the 
suggestion program. In addition to the 
foregoing publicity devices, it is planned 
to reach the individual employee by means 
of an enclosure with his paycheck, discus- 
sion at employee organization meetings, 
and through his supervisor. 


Files and Records 


THE FOLLOWING card records are main- 
tained: (a) numeric visible index filed by 
suggestion number; (b) alphabetic index 
filed by suggestor’s name; and (c) subject 
visible index. The latter index is coded in 
accordance with a decimal system and is 
most useful in rapid checking for duplicate 
suggestions. 

An individual folder is set up for each 
suggestion, containing the dittoed copies 
of the suggestion together with all related 
correspondence and a summary sheet. The 
summary sheet shows at a glance all proc- 
essing data and action taken on a pro- 
posal, such as date of: (a) receipt; (b) 
acknowledgment; (c) duplication check; 
(d) referral for investigation; (e) Board 
action; and (f) notice to suggestor. There 
is also space for the type and amount of 
award and remarks. 

For report and comparison purposes, a 
log is kept showing: (a) agency in which 
the author of each suggestion is employed; 
and (b) the agency to which the suggestion 
is referred for investigation and the date. 
This latter record also serves as a follow-up 
on referrals. As is customary with any 
official board in a government agency, a 
minute book is also maintained to record 
the actions of the Merit Award Board. 

As the suggestion system grows, it be- 
comes very easy to let the records run away 
with the system. It is strongly recommended 
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that care be exercised to keep office detail 
to a minimum. It is much more desirable 
for the secretariat to devote its energy and 
time to encouraging employee participa- 
tion in the program than it is to building 
up a complex maze of files, cross indexes, 
and statistical summaries. 


Conclusion 


‘THE EXPERIENCE of the suggestion program 
in New York state has been most gratifying. 
Employees have evidenced considerable in- 
terest in it, and contrary to the belief of 
a few pessimists, they have not attempted 
to use the program as a grievance channel. 
Suggestions continue to arrive in increas- 
ing numbers. The cooperation of officials 


has been excellent. Departmental com- 
mittees have been particularly conscien- 
tious in investigating and _ reporting 
impartially on suggestions referred to 
them. 

Several states have requested informa- 
tion about the New York plan. The merit 
award idea is spreading rapidly among 
public agencies. It will go far in turning 
employees into “thinking” employees. 

In signing the appropriation bill au- 
thorizing the Merit Award Board in New 
York state, Governor Dewey wrote: “The 
real effect of the Board’s work is yet to be 
felt, but I am confident that it will make a 
real contribution to the effectiveness of the 
services of the State to its people.” 
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An Application of 


Test Item Analysis o 0 oe & « IRA EB MECONNELE 





INCE THE BEGINNING of the merit system 
program, the construction of test items 
has been under conditions which were not 


conducive to the best principles of test 


construction; and even now, after several 
years of experience in constructing items, 
there are many instances of test construc- 
tion which leave much to be desired. 

In some cases, test items are constructed 
by one group of technicians, administered 
by another, and. analyzed by a third, with 
no attempt made to correlate their findings. 
Sometimes test items are constructed and 
used in tests with or without analyzed 
items, before having been given previously 
to a control group; hence no knowledge 
of either validity or reliability is available 
to the technician constructing the test. As 
a result, items are sometimes included in 
tests which are ambiguous, unreliable, or 
invalid; or sufficient information is not 
available to determine their level of dif- 
ficulty; or some distracters are found to be 
just so much “excess baggage.” 

Some of these difficulties were encoun- 
tered on an examination for the position 
of Visitor administered by the Kansas Joint 
Merit System Council in April, 1942. As 


‘a result, the Council set out to develop a 


method of test item analysis by which ade- 
quate information about multiple choice 
test items could be obtained with a mini- 
mum amount of technical work involved, 
following which a great deal of the work 
could be done by “run of the mill” clerical 
assistance. Although the method has been 
devised for multiple choice items, it is ap- 
plicable to other types of items, such as 
“true-false” or “matching,” with certain 
reservations. 





@ Ira E. McConneELL is Supervisor of the Kansas 
Joint Merit System Council. He was formerly, 
statistician for the Kansas Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee, and a part-time staff member of the De- 
partment of Economics and Business on the faculty 
of Washburn University. 


The analysis of the basic statistics for. 

this test revealed: 
Range, 41—112 
Mean, 84.50 
Standard Deviation, 12.05 
Standard Error of o, .48 
Mean rpjs -49 
Range of rpi, (—.52 to +.89) 

The data also showed three items with 
a negative biserial r, twenty-two with bi- 
serial r of less than .3, of which twelve were 
-2 or less. Of the 600 distracters used in the 
120-item test, thirty-four were not chosen 
by any candidate, twenty-six were chosen 
by one, and twenty-seven were chosen by 
only two. In other words, eighty-seven dis- 
tracters were not working and for all prac- 
tical purposes could have been deleted 
from the test. These poor distracters ap- 
peared in fifty-one different items in the 
test, and in twenty-five of these defective 
items, there were more than one such 
worthless distracter. 

Even though the basic statistics set forth 
above indicated that a relatively good job 
had been done in test construction, the 
other findings mentioned indicated that a 
considerable amount of extraneous or in- 
appropriate material was included in the 
test. 


Development of Satisfactory Criteria 


IT 1s A well-known fact that most central 
personnel agencies in the testing field are 
required to give’ many more examinations 
than can be carefully analyzed by the staff 
of technicians usually employed by the 
agencies. Further, many examinations are 
given to populations so small in number 
that analyses, if made, would not be statis- 
tically sound. Since any workable method 
of analysis must be designed to meet cer- 
tain criteria, the Kansas Joint Merit Sys- 
tem Council after considerable research 
and experimentation, coupled with the ex- 
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perience of others in the field, has devel- 
oped a method of analysis which satisfies 
the following criteria: 

1. The technician’s time is greatly re- 
duced. 

2. The method is adequate for most 
practical purposes. 

3. Long computations are eliminated. 

4. Production-line methods can be used. 

5. Record keeping is simplified. 

6. Statistical information on each test 
item becomes cumulative on the item card. 

7. Separate forms of a test, with the dif- 
ficulty value established, are more easily 
constructed. 

8. Translation of raw scores of the vari- 
ous forms into a standard score facilitates 
the interpretation of a score on one form 
in terms of its equivalent score on another 
form. 

g. Validation, in terms of on-the-job 
performance of those persons who were ap- 
pointed as a result of having passed the 
examination, can be determined by com- 
puting the correlation between service rat- 
ings and test scores. 


Computation of Basic Statistics 


‘THE FIRST STEP in the above procedure is to 
obtain basic information on each test ad- 
ministered. A distribution of raw scores is 
made on a seven-column vertical form, with 
headings reading from left to right as fol- 
lows: (1) Frequency, (2) Deviation, (3) 
Frequency x Deviation, (4) Deviation 
Squared, (5) Frequency x Deviation 
Squared, (6) Raw Score, and (7) Frequen- 
cies Tabulated. 

The formulae for the range, mean, cor- 
rection and standard deviation are dupli- 
cated on the bottom of the form. This pro- 
cedure assures that all the basic statistics 
and their attendant computations for any 
given examination are delineated on one 
form. The form is so designed that the as- 
sumed mean is always at zero deviation, 
thereby causing all corrections of the as- 
sumed mean to be positive. The “devia- 
tions” in column 2 and the “deviations 
squared” in column 4 are duplicated on 
the form, thereby eliminating a consider- 
able amount of clerical work in figuring the 
basic statistics.: 


The basic statistics are used for deter- 
mining critical scores, making comparisons 
with other tests for the same position, ad- 
vising cooperating agencies in regard to an 
individual’s performance on a given test, 
indicating the limits on the sample of the 
population tested, and for other purposes 
where a study of central tendency and dis- 
persion are applicable. Such measures can 
and have served “‘—rather effectively pend- 
ing empirical validation of the test and the 
establishment of experimentally defined 
critical scores.” 


Difficulty Level Established 


_AFTER THE tests are scored and a frequency 


distribution of the total raw scores has been 
prepared, the second step is to arrange 
answer booklets in rank order from high- 
est raw score to lowest raw score, and then 
divide them into three groups: (A) the 
highest 25 per cent; (B) the middle 50 per 
cent; and (C) the lowest 25 per cent. 

The next step is to tabulate the fre- 
quency of choice of each response on each 
item on a work sheet by groups. For ex- 
ample, Item No. 1 in an examination was 
analyzed with the following results: Of the 
79 candidates in Group A, two selected 
choice +1; two selected choice #2; no one 
selected choice +3; seventy-four (93.67%) 
selected choice +4, the correct response; 


and one selected choice #5. Of the 158 


candidates in Group B, one selected choice 
#1; three selected choice 42; one selected 
choice 43; one hundred fifty (94.94%) 
selected choice +4; and three selected 
choice +5. Of the 79 Candidates in Group 
C, one selected choice #1; one selected 
choice #2; no one selected choice #3; 
sixty-five (82.27%) selected choice +4; ten 
selected choice #5; and two failed to make 
a selection. Of the total number of candi- 
dates (316), four selected choice +1; six 
selected choice +2; one selected choice 
#3; two hundred eighty-nine (91.46%) 
selected choice +4; fourteen selected 
choice #5; and two failed to make a selec- 
tion. 


1D. D. Feder, “An Approach to Test Analysis 


for Public Personnel Agencies.” Public Personnel 
Review, July, 1946, p. 126. 
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In determining the difficulty level of any 
item, a table has been devised on the basis 
of the normal curve of distribution and 
broken down into one-half sigma sections, 
except that there are only twelve subdivi- 
sions in the table, so that everything falling 
above .9939 is at the first level of difficulty, 
and all that falls below .oo62 is at the 
twelfth level of difficulty. The table is 
given below. 


Difficulty Level Area of Normal 


(Sigma value) Curve 
Be ci cx Mow tcivale tloee 9939 - 1.0000 
BEY Ea Ota oe RPO POR AT 9773 - -9938 
Ret coisiesls Gaegur asee 9333 - -9772 
Hed oavgeeknee ais: sive fat ioe sinter 8414 - .9332 
| Raa ee a ee, 6916 - .8413 
MPa iccrros haces 08 visraeracecge 5001 - .6915 
as faratai steal oo oscis aes were 3086 - .5000 
Berstea ci atvepisias viata wi oictes 1588 - .3085 
NE a 8 ce ateig rior iss aloe 0669 - .1587 
Maca peste corns e vos erel 0229 - .0668 
BW aie ices ec eres 0063 - .0228 
BM eat ce cet Sonn ate 0000 - .0062 


Each item is then coded according to its 
level of difficulty on the form indicated 
earlier in the article, and is also recorded 
on the test item card every time the item 
is used and the data analyzed. 

Since 91.46 per cent of the candidates in 
the preceding example chose the correct 
response to item No. 1, the level of diffi- 
culty for this item is 4, as indicated in the 
table. This determination can also be made 
for each of the three groups, A, B, and C, 
with but little additional effort. 

For ease of handling, the table shown 
has been rearranged in the form of a scale 
and placed on a piece of cardboard approx- 
imately 114” by 8” and covered with trans- 
parent cellulose tape. 

Although the scale does not differentiate 
above or below three sigmas from the 
mean, it is quite doubtful that any practical 
advantage could be gained by further sub- 
divisions at either end. Regardless of the 
fact that the scale is based upon the theoret- 
ical distribution of a universe and applied 
to rather small samples, its applicability 
does not appear to have been impaired, be- 
cause repeated use of the same item in dif- 
ferent examinations for the same position 
has upon analysis shown the same level of 


difficulty, and very seldom has there been 
a difference of more than one step. 


The Biserial Coefficient of Correlation 


SINCE THE TIME when psychologists first be- 
gan their search for measuring tools and 
statisticians began to talk in terms of 
validity and reliability, there has been a 
constant search for short methods of com- 
putations, so that those persons in the 
measuring field could make practical ap- 
plications of the tools developed without , 
the long, laborious tasks involved in com- 
putations—not because the computations 
are unneccessary as bases for accurate and 
scientific research, but because of the time 
element required. For example, think of 
the time consumed in computation on the 
120 items in the test referred to above if 
the formula for the biserial r is used! 

Further, in most instances tools such as 
the formula for the biserial r are much 
sharper than many of the technicians who 
handle them, and for all practical purposes 
in merit system agencies, instruments with 
duller edges but which can be used with a 
view toward economy of time are not only 
advisable but sorely needed. For all prac- 
tical purposes, what difference does it make 
whether the biserial r on an item is .26987, 
.26, or even .3? However, there is a great 
deal of difference in the amount of time 
involved in the computation and clerical 
work if the biserial r is carried to four deci- 
mal places throughout the entire proce- 
dure. Consequently, the method of com- 
puting the approximate biserial r in this 
agency is as follows: 

1. Score the tests. 

2. Arrange answer booklets in rank order 
from highest to lowest score. 

3. Divide the booklets into three groups: 
Group A, the highest 25 per cent; Group 
B, the middle 50 per cent; and Group C, 
the lowest 25 per cent. 

4. Compute the percentage of correct 
responses by groups. 

5. Compute the biserial coefficient by 
using the table developed by Flanagan.? 


? A copy of this table appears in the article, “An 
Approach to Test Analysis for Public Personnel 
Agencies,” by D. D. Feder, Public Personnel Re- 
view, July, 1946, p. 129. 
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For example, 93.67 per cent of Group A 
chose the correct response to the item, and 
82.27 per cent of Group C chose the correct 
response to the item. At the point in the 
table where the two values intersect on the 
horizontal and vertical scales will be found 
the approximate biserial r. In this case, the 
approximate biserial coefficient of the item 
is .26. 

These values are approximate, but they 
are accurate enough for the use to which 
most merit system agencies will put them. 
The table as developed by Flanagan uses 
27 per cent of the tails of the distribution, 
but this agency uses 25 per cent, so that 
when there are more than 400 cases, the 
sample is reduced to 400, enabling one to 
read directly in percentages without com- 
putation. As a check on the accuracy of the 
table as well as on our own computations, 
the biserial coefficient is computed by 
formula on selected items in the test. 

Following the computations, the biserial 
coefficients are posted to the test item card, 
which is then placed in a test item file 
under the appropriate heading. When the 
technician constructs another examination 
which includes any one of the items ana- 
lyzed, he can tell at a glance in which ex- 
aminations it has been previously used, the 
difficulty values and the biserial coefh- 
cients. If he wishes to know how many in- 
dividuals took each examination, he can 
look at the distribution sheets which are 
filed according to the code appearing on 
the test item card. 


After Analysis What? 


A GREAT DEAL of effort has been expended 
in an attempt to simplify “item analysis” 
procedure without invalidating the end 
results. Some success has accompanied such 
effort; however, it still remains a fact that 
all of the work cannot be simplified to the 
extent that nontechnically trained per- 
sonnel can perform all of the work in con- 
nection with the analyses. Interpretation 
and supervision must come from techni- 
cally trained personnel. 

When the analysis has been completed, 
those items which have a negative or very 
low biserial coefficient, a very high or very 
low level of difficulty, are removed and 


carefully studied in an attempt to discover 
what is wrong. If such information cannot 
be determined by the test constructor, 
subject-matter consultants are called and 
the items are reviewed by them, following 
which the items are either edited and 


placed in the test item file for use in some’ 


future test, or are placed in a file of item 
cards that is provided for such items. In 
multiple-choice items, the number choos- 
ing each of the distracters often gives a clue 
as to the discriminatory value of the item; 
when analysis reveals only one or two dis- 
tracters working, the item is either deleted 
or the distracters revised. However, the 
results of the analysis are posted to the card 
for future reference, if for any reason such 
becomes necessary. 


Test Item Card 


EACH TEST ITEM is placed on a “Test Item 
Card,” a 5” by 8” card so designed that a 
series of boxes run across the top of the 
card and down the right-hand margin. In 
these boxes are shown the number of the 
item in the test, the difficulty level, and the 
biserial coefficient of correlation, so that a 
cumulative history of the item is available 
for the test technician when constructing 
a test. In boxes across the bottom of the 
card are shown the source of the item, the 
technician or consultant who prepared it, 
and the date of preparation. Also on the 


card is a space for the item to be written © 


exactly as it will appear in the examination 
booklet, so that it is possible to get proper 
page arrangement on stencils or plates by 
merely counting the lines on the card and 
determining how many items can be placed 
on the stencil or plate. 


Validity 
ONE OF THE greatest weaknesses in most of 
the testing programs in merit system 
agencies is that of experimentally validat- 
ing tests previous to their use. Of course, 
all agencies use subject-matter consultants 
in the preparation and construction of test 
items and in the construction of the test 
as a whole. This is really the first step in 
validation, i.e., the subjection of the items 
and the test to the critical opinion of ex- 
perts in the field. However, it is only pooled 
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subjective judgment; hence tests need to 
be validated further against independent 
criteria. One such independent criterion 
can be found in the service ratings of those 
agencies which have reliable service rat- 
ings or work-production records, and ex- 
perience has shown that in some instances 
service ratings can be used with some de- 
gree of success as a means of validation. 

Recently a correlation study was made 
between 156 pairs of service ratings for two 
consecutive six-month periods. The service 
ratings were made by the same supervisors 
for the same individuals, with a six-month 
period intervening between the two rat- 
ings. Ihe numerical values on the service 
ratings ranged from 49—125 out of a pos- 
sible 125 points, with a mean score of 85.077 
and a standard deviation of 16.04, as com- 
puted from the data for the first period. 
For the second period, the range was iden- 
tical (76), the mean score 85.66, the stand- 
ard deviation 15.44. The coefficient of cor- 
relation resulting from these data was .78 
with a P. E., of .o211. No correction was 
applied to r in this case, and it is therefore 
probably somewhat inflated. Nevertheless 
it is indicative of a high relationship, even 
though the sampling was small and some- 
what inflated, and even though r which is 
to be used for predicting scores from one 
test to another (by means of the regression 
equation) must be higher than the r the 
purpose of which is simply to provide a 
measure of the relationship between two 
tests of achievement. 

From the data referred to above, a co- 
efficient of correlation was computed from 
one set of service ratings and the raw scores 
made by the same individuals on a written 
test (the test passed by them in order to 
become eligible for appointment. The 
computed correlation was .71 with a P. E., 
of .046. 

It is realized of course that test scores 
and service ratings are not measures of 
identical factors; it is further realized that 
many service ratings are given with too 
little attention paid to their real value and 


that too often such ratings are more or less 


* Henry E. Garrett, “Statistics in Psychology and 
Education,” Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. 
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subjective. They are, however, a measure 
of success or failure on the job. Even though 
a low correlation might exist between raw 
scores on a test and service ratings, it would 
not necessarily reflect on the worth of the 
test as a screening process in the over-all 
selection program. 
Reliability 

‘THE THREE METHODS most generally in use 
for determining reliability of test scores 
are: (1) repetition of the test; (2) split- 
half method; (3) use of parallel forms of 
the test. The simplest method and perhaps 
the one which requires the least effort is to 
repeat the test after it has been given once 
and compute the coefficient of correlation 
between the two sets of scores; however, in 
merit system agencies this is usually con- 
sidered to be the least desirable. 

The split-half method has been used to 
good advantage on relatively short tests 
and when it has not been deemed advisable 
to construct parallel forms. For example, a 
one-hundred-item test was given to one 
hundred sixty-one candidates, and the co- 
efficient of correlation was computed be- 
tween the odd and the even numbered 
items in the test with the following results: 
r = .84; P. E, — .0156; Coefficient of Re- 
liability — g). 

Interpretation of these figures indicates 
that by doubling the length of the test, its 
reliability would be but slightly increased; 
consequently, it was decided to use this 
test as the basis for building seven parallel 
forms, each the same length and each sub- 
divided into the same number of sections, 
with the same number of items appearing 
in each section. After the parallel forms of 
these tests were given, they were analyzed, 
edited, revised, and repeated. These seven 
forms were then correlated with the orig- 
inal, r ranging from .81 to .89. 

Since then, the parallel forms have been 
so arranged that the item numbers and the 
page numbers are the same for each parallel 
form. The parallel forms have been placed 
on multilith plates in such a manner that 
any page of one form can replace the cor- 
responding page in any parallel form, thus 
virtually creating a relatively large num- 
ber of parallel forms of the same test sim- 
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ply by substituting different combinations 
of pages from one or all of the seven par- 
allel forms. 

Summary 


EVERY TESTING AGENCY inherently has in it 
certain basic problems, i.e., the construc- 
tion, administration, analysis, and revision 
of tests. These problems appear simple on 
the printed page, but the apparent sim- 
plicity is misleading because of the mass of 
detail work which must be planned, exe- 
cuted, and coordinated throughout each 
phase of the procedure. 

In test construction, the use of subject- 
matter consultants for positions requiring 
professional or technical skills should bea 


requirement, not only when original test 
items are being constructed, but also when 
revisions are made. 

In the administration of tests, extreme 
care should be exercised to assure uniform 
practices and conditions in all examination 
centers, since different methods of admin- 
istration may affect their reliability. 

In the analysis, reduce to a minimum the 
amount of effort required to produce ade- 
quate data from which practical interpre- 
tations may be made. 

Better examining programs will most as- 
suredly follow if the established pattern 
is: construct, consult, revise, administer, 
analyze, interpret, consult, revise. . 
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The Dismissal Pattern in the 
Public Service o ee © e «ee » BARBARA DATO 





HE DISCHARGE of employees under civil 
Beinn is a subject that has long been a 
center of controversy and a source of much 
misinformation and misunderstanding. 
Opponents of civil service have studiously 
fostered the belief that civil service laws 
carry with them a lifetime guarantee of 
job tenure—that any public employee, once 
“frozen in,” is thenceforth untouchable 
when it comes to discharge, no matter how 
well-earned the penalty may be. Public of- 
ficials, heads of departments, and line 
supervisors also echo the idea with the 
often-heard excuse: “I wanted to fire him, 
but the civil service law tied my hands.” 

Just how much truth is there here? Is it 
a fact that incompetency is insufficient 
grounds for a dismissal from the public 
service? Can sloppy, inaccurate, or disagree- 
able employees be frozen into positions on 
the public payroll, where they can relax 
and spend the remaining years of their lives 
immune from criticism and the threat of 
discharge? Can employees be dismissed 
solely for political reasons? What is the pro- 
cedure for firing civil service employees? 
Does it give too much or too little protec- 
tion to employees? 


Survey of Dismissal Practice 


Answers to these questions were sought 
in a survey by the Civil Service Assembly’s 
Headquarters Office through the medium 
of a questionnaire on dismissal practice in 
the public service. Forms were sent to all 
known civil service agencies in the United 


‘The term “dismissal” was used to mean a ter- 
mination of employment at the will of the employer 
with prejudice to the worker because of some fault 
on his part. It is used throughout this report in- 
terchangeably with the term “discharge.” 





® BARBARA BrRATTIN is Senior Staff Assistant on the 
Headquarters Office staff of the Civil Service As- 
sembly. She was formerly Chief of Research and 
Training on the staff of the Michigan State Civil 
Service Commission. 


States in jurisdictions with populations 
over 100,000, and to all member agencies 
of smaller size. One hundred and eleven 
state and local agencies and the United 
States Civil Service Commission returned 
completed questionnaires. Replies were re- 
ceived from 14 of the 20 state-wide civil 
service systems in operation more than a 
year, from 38 cities with populations over 
100,000, from 17 counties with their own 
civil service systems, and from 42 smaller 
cities and towns. This coverage represents 
a fairly broad cross-section of civil service 
agencies in the country, reaching into every 
large geographic section and into each dif- 
ferent size group from the federal govern- 
ment down to towns with less than 25, pub- 
lic employees.” 

Agencies were requested to report on the 
most recent twelve-montk period for which 
they had information. In nearly all cases 
the period chosen was from January 1, 1946, 
to January 1, 1947. 


Survey Results 


In sTATE and local jurisdictions, covering 
some 400,000 employees, there were 5018 
discharges of permanent, probationary, 
and war-service employees during the 
twelve-month period reported, or a yearly 
dismissal rate of 1.3 per cent.* In the fed- 
eral government, covering an estimated 
1,842,000 civilian employees in the execu- 
tive branch of the service, there were 46,- 


* The basic work in preparing the questionnaire, 
tabulating replies, and summarizing results was 
performed by Robert Coppock, a graduate student 
in political science at the University of Chicago. 

3 Although it is difficult to make direct compari- ° 
sons with the limited data available, this figure is 
only slightly lower than the current discharge rate 
for “private industry,” taken as a whole, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Furthermore, when the BLS figures are examined 
on an industry-by-industry basis, some industries 
(coal mining and petroleum refining, for example) 
show 1946 discharge rates on a par with the rate 
shown in this study. 
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875, dismissals during 1946, or a rate of 2.5 
per cent. This is almost twice as high as the 
rate for state and local jurisdictions. Since 
complete information on the disposition of 
discharge cases in the federal government 
was not available, federal data are excluded 
from subsequent tabulaiions. 

The dismissal rate disclosed for state 
and local governments is apparently some- 
what less than the actual number of dis- 
missals. Judging from comments on some 
of the survey replies, many such separa- 
tions are turned into resignations by super- 
visors who hesitate to give an employee a 
black mark on his record. The employee is 
allowed to resign rather than be dis- 
charged, and the separation is ostensibly a 
resignation in the agency’s records. It is 
difficult to estimate the number of these 
“hidden dismissals” but, judging from the 
information drawn out by the question- 
naires, they must be substantial in number. 
A comment from one of the large munici- 
pal agencies participating in the survey, 
for example, stated that “The majority of 
discharge cases, especially in higher posi- 
tions, never are officially recorded, since 
resignations are accepted after a conference 
or arrangements are made for a voluntary 
demotion. ... Undoubtedly many resigna- 
tions, retirements on pension, and volun- 
tary demotions would have been discharge 
cases if the man affected had not complied 
with the department head’s suggestion.” 

Other agencies indicated that their dis- 
missal rates were abnormally low due to 
the fact that 1946 was still a period of grave 
personnel shortages, particularly in fields 
such as nursing and the technological and 
medical professions, and department heads 
were reluctant to file dismissal charges 
against incompetent employees for fear 
they would be unable to find replacements 
for them. In other cases, comments on the 
questionnaires showed, departmental au- 

‘ thorities declined to dismiss employees who 
had become incompetent after several years 
on the payroll, choosing rather to carry 
them along a while longer until they were 
eligible for retirement pensions. All of these 
factors contribute to making the rate of 
discharge low for this period. Even so, how- 

ever, the figures of over 5,000 dismissals in 





one year in the state and local agencies 
studied, and over 45,000 in the federal gov- 
ernment, show that the dismissal procedure 
can be, and is, used frequently to rid the 
public service of unsatisfactory employees. 


Probationary Period Dismissals 


A PorTION of the study concerned the num- 
ber of dismissals made during the proba- 
tionary period. Students of public. per- 
sonnel administration have long held that 
proper use has not been made of the work- 
ing test period directly following appoint- 
ment in the public service. It is during this 
period that careful attention should be 
given to the work and personal qualifica- 
tions of the new appointee. If his work 
shows him to be unqualified or inefficient, 
or if he possesses undesirable personality 
characteristics, this is the time when he 
should be released, before he attains per- 
manent status. How frequently was the pro- 
bationary period used for this purpose dur- 
ing the period studied? The results of the 
survey show that of the 5,018 discharges, 
1,691, or over one-third, were effected dur- 
ing the probationary period. It was found 
that in 22 agencies more probationary em- 
ployees than permanent employees were 
dismissed. On the other hand, however, in 
61 agencies, or well over half of those 
studied, no probationary period dismissals 
were reported during the year. 

Although it is conceivable that these 
figures are evidence of an exceptionally ef- 
fective recruitment and selection program 
for entrance into the service in these 61 
jurisdictions, they more likely reflect a 


lack of understanding or of interest on the — 


part of supervisors in the role of the proba- 
tionary period as a working test for new 
employees. According to comments on 
several of the questionnaires, even though 
it is well known that a civil service com- 
mission does not exercise the power of re- 
view of the dismissal of an unsatisfactory 
employee during his probationary period, 
departments do not exercise the responsi- 
bility that is theirs. 


Responsibility for Discharge 


THIs LEADS to the question, “Upon whom 
rests the responsibility for getting rid 
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of incompetent employees?” The survey 
showed that in 101 agencies, or over go per 
cent of those studied, this responsibility is 
given to the department head or appoint- 
ing authority in the department in which 
the employee works. Since he is responsible 
for the smooth and effective operation of 
his department, the department head 
would seem to be the logical person to per- 
form this duty. It is an established principle 
in personnel management that he who has 
tlie power to appoint should also have the 
power to remove. 

In many cases, the same power to initiate 
a discharge is given to others as well as to 
the appointing authority, in the event that 
he either cannot or will not take the re- 
sponsibility himself. In thirty-one jurisdic- 
tions, any private citizen or taxpayer can 
legally initiate discharge proceedings; in 
thirty-one cases the civil service commis- 
sion or like body has the authority; and in 
twenty-four jurisdictions, the personnel 
director or executive officer can bring 
charges. Several civil service laws allow in- 
dividuals in two or more of these categories 
to initiate dismissals; however, as shown 
by this survey, the most common procedure 
in actual practice is for dismissals to be 
made by the department head upon the 
recommendation of the employee’s super- 
visor in the department in which the em- 
ployee has been working. 


Reversal of Dismissal Action 


THE AUTHORITY to dismiss employees for 
incompetency or misconduct is given by 
civil service laws to those in a position to 
make the best use of it. The study has 
shown that this authority can be and is 
used in many jurisdictions. The claim is 
still made, however, that under civil serv- 
ice systems, dismissal action taken in good 
faith by a departmental official is frequently 
reversed by the civil service commission or 
other body acting as an appeal board. The 
dismissed employee is declared illegally 
dismissed and is placed back on his former 
job without loss of pay. When this happens, 
it is claimed, the dismissing authority, as 
the departmental official responsible for 
the dismissal, has lost face, his authority is 
questioned, and his power to manage his 


own department is diminished. Obviously, 
runs the complaint, he will think twice be- 
fore again venturing to dismiss one of his 
employees. 

What does the study show on this score? 
Are the dismissal actions of departmental 
officials frequently reversed by appeal 
boards? What is the true pattern? The sur- 
vey showed that 5,018 discharges were 
made by the state and local agencies studied 
during 1946. Of this number, 1,691 were 
probationary employees and 759 were war- 
service appointees, not usually entitled to 
an appeal following dismissal. Although 
appeals could have been taken in the re- 
maining 2,568 cases, employees accepted 
the dismissals without appeal in all but 330. 
These 330 cases in which appeals were held 
represent approximately 13 per cent of the 
possible appeals. The original discharge 
action was affirmed by the appeal board in 
224 of the 330 cases. In other words, then, 
the dismissing authority’s action “stuck” 
in 2,462—or over 95 per cent—of the cases 
open to appeal. 

In 96 of the remaining 106 cases, the 
original action of the dismissing authority 
was reversed or modified by the appeal 
board. In 61 of these, the employee was 
actually placed back in his former position 
or one of like status and pay. In 35, of them 
a less severe penalty was ordered by the 
appeal board, such as a suspension, demo- 
tion or the transfer of the employee to an- 
other department, rather than a dismissal. 

Concerning the ten remaining cases, re- 
instatement was recommended, though not 
enforced, in five; a less severe penalty was 
recommended, though not enforced, in 
two; and the discharge was withdrawn in 
three. 

To recapitulate, the action of the dis- 
missing authority held good in g5 per cent 
of the cases presumably open to appeal, 
and was sustained in two-thirds of the cases 
actually appealed. It is not unreasonable 
to assume that in the remaining 5, per cent 
of the cases, there were at least some where 
the original dismissals may have been too 
severe a penalty, or were the result of prej- 
udiced action on the part of the supervisor. 
At any rate, the percentage of reversals was 
found to be too small to justify refusal to 
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dismiss incompetent employees for fear of 
being over-ruled by the appeal board. 


Dismissal Practice 


MUcH Has been written and argued on the 
relative values of the “open” and “closed” 
back door in public personnel administra- 
tion. It should be of interest to see what 
practice is most prevalent in the civil serv- 
ice agencies studied. But first, what are the 
differences between the two types of 
policies? Under the “open back door” 
policy, a department head may dismiss an 
employee without possibility of having his 
action reversed. The dismissed employee 
either has no appeal from the action of the 
dismissing officer, or if he can appeal, the 
appeal board has no absolute authority to 
order his reinstatement in the event that 
it finds the dismissal unjustified. Nor can 
the appeal board order the dismissal 
changed to a less severe action. While the 
board may in some cases recommend less 
severe action or recommend reinstatement, 
it has no legal means to enforce its recom- 
mendation. Under a true open back door 
policy, departmental officials are given 
power to dismiss employees as they see fit, 
without answering for their action to any 
higher body. 

The “closed back door” presents an en- 
tirely different picturé. The employee is 
given as much protection as possible against 
arbitrary or capricious dismissal, and de- 
partmental officials are subject to a higher 
authority in so far as severe disciplinary 
action is concerned. They still retain the 
right to dismiss employees who they feel 
are incompetent or otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory. The hearing board to whom the em- 
ployee may appeal his case, however, has 
full authority to set aside the dismissal if 
it sees fit. The appeal body may order the 
reinstatement of an employee to his former 
position, may require that some less severe 
action be taken, may transfer the employee 
to another department, or, if the dismissal 
appears justified, may affirm the original 
action. 

In between these two extremes is a third 
pattern, one that provides that the appeal 
board may reverse the action of the dis- 
missing authority only under certain 


conditions; otherwise the board may recom- 
mend but cannot enforce its recommenda- 
tion that a change be made in the original 
action. The conditions under which the 
appeal board’s decision is final involve dis- 
charges found to have been based on re- 
ligious, racial, or political grounds. An em- 
ployee under this system knows that so long 
as he performs his work satisfactorily, he 
may not be dismissed because of his re- 
ligion, race, or political beliefs. The de- 
partment head, however, retains the right 
to dismiss an employee for incompetency, 
insubordination, conduct unbecoming a 
public employee, or such other reasons as 
are deemed sufficient cause for dismissal in 
the jurisdiction. This is the policy em- 
bodied in the publication, A Model State 
Civil Service Law,‘ as follows: 


Any employee who is dismissed . . . after com- 
pleting his probationary period of service, .. . 
may, within thirty days after such dismissal, appeal 
to the Commission for review thereof. . . . If the 
Commission finds that the action complained of 
was taken by the appointing authority for any 
political, religious, or racial reason, the employee 
shall be reinstated to his former position or a 
position of like status and pay, without loss of pay 
for the period of his suspension. In all other cases, 
the findings and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion shall be submitted to and considered by the 
appointing authority, who may, not later than 30 
days after receipt of such findings and recom- 
mendations, reinstate the employee with or with- 
out pay for the period of suspension, or otherwise 
modify his original decision of . . . discharge. 
When any employee is dismissed and not rein- 
stated after such appeal, the Commission in its 
discretion may direct that his name be placed on an 
appropriate reemployment list, which direction 
shall be enforced by the Director. 


Replies to the questionnaire were studied 
to see which of these three main policies is 
the most prevalent. In 85 cases the closed 
back door was found to be the practice 
prescribed by law. In eight cases the open 
back door was the order, and in nine cases 
the procedure was similar to that found in 
the Model Law. Of interest was the fact 
that of these nine agencies conforming to 
the Model Law, six were civil service 
agencies established in the last ten years, 
and the seventh has a revised law passed 


*A Model State Civil Service Law, prepared and 
published by the National Civil Service League, 
the National Municipal League, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1946., 
p. 18. 
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within the decade. The evidence is hardly 
conclusive enough to say that this clearly 
indicates a trend toward a more middle-of- 
the-road policy in newly formed agencies. 
It does, however, point in that general 
direction. 

Perhaps the fact that so large a majority 
of agencies were found to have a closed 
back door is partial basis for the misconcep- 
tion that it is practically impossible to dis- 
miss civil service employees. The results 
of this survey show, however, that although 
the appeal boards in these 85 jurisdictions 
have the authority to set aside or modify 
the action of the dismissing authority, in 
actual practice, they have done so in less 
than one-third of the contested cases. 


Judicial Review of Dismissals 


ATTENTION was also given to the instances 
in which cases are referred to the courts, 
and to the outcome of such cases. During 
the year for which information was ob- 
tained, 13 cases, or two-tenths of one per 
cent of the total discharges, were carried 
to the courts. Of this number nine were 
settled during the year. Seven of the deci- 
sions previously made by appeal boards 
were upheld and two were reversed. 


Fe 
General Conclusions 


SEVERAL GENERAL CONCLUSIONS about the 
nature of discharges in the public service 
may be drawn from this study. No basis 
was found for the oft-repeated statement 
that civil service freezes employees in their 
jobs—that it is difficult if not impossible to 
dismiss incompetent or undesirable em- 
ployees once they have attained civil service 
status. Over 5,000 dismissals in the period 
of a year were made in a representative 
sampling of state and local jurisdictions 
consisting of 111 agencies. In the federal 
government during the same period there 
were 46,875 dismissals. These figures in- 
clude only those separations officially 
termed either “discharge” or “dismissal,” 
and do not include cases in which the em- 
ployee was allowed to resign rather than be 
dismissed. Even without the inclusion of 
these latter cases, the discharge rate is suffi- 
cient to refute charges that civil service 
employees cannot be dismissed. 


Nor was basis found for the claim that an 
employer who dismisses an unsatisfactory 
public employee stands a big chance of be- 
ing overruled by the appeal board. Ap- 
proximately 87 per cent of the dismissal 
cases subject to appeal during the period 
studied were accepted without appeal. 
Employees appealed their dismissal in only 
13 per cent of the cases, and the study 
showed that the appeal board backed up 
the department’s action in two out of three 
of these appeals. 

No use was made of the probationary 
period in the dismissal procedure in over 
half of the agencies studied. This was in 
spite of the knowledge that the probation- 
ary period is the logical time to dismiss an 
employee whose work experience shows 
him to be incapable of ever becoming a 
satisfactory employee. 

Dismissal appeals are seldom subject to 
judicial review. During the period studied, 
13 such cases were referred to courts and 
in two instances the decision of the appeal 
board was reversed. 

The most common dismissal procedure 
(found in 85, of the 111 agencies) is to grant 
a dismissed employee a hearing before an 
appeal board consisting of the civil service 
commission itself or some similar body. 
Upon hearing the testimony on both sides, 
the appeal board may find the dismissal 
justified and support the decision of the 
dismissing authority, it may require him 
to modify the action to a less severe dis- 
ciplinary measure, or it may require him 
to reinstate the employee in his former 
position. 

Several recently established civil service 
agencies have adopted a dismissal proce- 
dure under which the appeal board may 
require reinstatement of the employee only 
if the dismissal is found to have been made 
for religious, racial, or political reasons. In 
all other cases the action of the appointing 
authority is considered final. Perhaps this 
type of provision, which gives protection 
to employees against certain arbitrary or 
capricious removals without in any way 
lessening the appointing authority’s power 
to dismiss employees on other grounds, will 
form a new dismissal pattern in the public 
service. 











The Connecticut Merit 
System Association .... . . . AILEEN ROBERTS 





HERE Is perhaps no more important 
| po of government in which citizen 
interest and support is essential than in the 
merit system. The need for citizen support 
is forcibly demonstrated by the constant 
attempts by political groups to block the 
adoption of the merit system, circumvent 
it once it is adopted, and utilize every 
method to weaken it and cast aspersions on 
it. This is an account of how citizens of 
one state established a permament organ- 
ization to bulwark the merit principle in 
government through their continuing sup- 


port. 


Origin of Association 


REALIZING THAT individual action rarely 
can be effective in improving the quality of 
our public service, the founding fathers of 
the Connecticut Merit System Association 
banded together as the New Haven Civil 
Service Reform Association in 1881, during 
the wave of civil service reform that swept 
the country following the assassination of 
President Garfield by a disappointed office- 
seeker. The earliest records of the Asso- 
ciation are missing, but in 1884 the organ- 
ization held its “third annual meeting,” 
presided over by’ President Edwin S. 
Wheeler. 

Officers of that early Association were 
men whose names have not died in Con- 
necticut’s history—Prof. Henry W. Farnam, 
economist; Henry B. Sargent, manufac- 
turer; Norris G. Osborn, editor; Bishop 
Edwin S. Lines; and Prof. William Graham 
Sumner, economist. Their attention in the 
early years was directed to the provisions 
of the federal Pendleton Act and to secur- 
ing for the New Haven charter a few simple 
merit system provisions. It is believed that 
these provisions constituted one of the first 
municipal merit systems in the country. 





@ AILEEN RoperTs is executive secretary of the 
Connecticut Merit System Association. 


Organized activity of the Association 
apparently lapsed about 1890. Eleven years 
later, in 1901, the organization took a new 
lease on life under the active leadership of 
its new president, Henry W. Farnam. The 
need for expanded activity was realized, 
and its name was changed to the Con- 
necticut Civil Service Reform Association. 

In the report of the first annual meeting 
of the revived Association, its first secretary, 
Charles G. Morris, now president of the 
organization, stated a simple creed: 

Everyone now understands that we are not trying 
to establish an official aristocracy, that we are not 
opposed to political parties, that we are not blind 
adherents of literary examinations as a means of 
testing the fitness of candidates for office. We are 
simply opposed to the use of political methods 
which, if applied in business life, would be called 
dishonest; and we favor those methods of appoint- 
ment which secure the application of business 
methods to public affairs, and ensure the selec- 
tion of candidates, not for political services, but 
for efficiency in the public service. We aim at higher 
standards of political morality as well as at a better 
grade of public service. 


Early Achievements : 


THE NEXT ten years were devoted to en- 
larging the membership, closely watching 
the operations of the New Haven civil 
service system, and preventing the passage 
of damaging legislation. In 1909, the Asso- 
ciation succeeded in getting the legislature 
to change the provision requiring merely 
qualifying examinations in New Haven’s 
civil service law to the rule of “one out of 
three.” Two years later the General As- 
sembly passed on optional merit system 
law enabling cities to adopt its provisions 
by popular vote. This act, still on the 
statute books, has unfortunately never been 
utilized to its fullest value. 

Members of the Association scored a 
major victory against heavy spoils odds in 
1913, when the state legislature passed 
Connecticut’s first civil service law. Upon 
passage of the law, in recognition of 
Charles G. Morris’ untiring efforts in draw- 
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ing up the law and for his general educa- 
tional work, Governor Simeon E. Baldwin 
appointed him chairman of the new civil 
service commission. The Association was 
also represented on the commission by an- 
other member of the executive committee, 
ex-Senator John C. Brinsmade. 

Despite the high caliber of the commis- 
sion members and the unquestionably fair 
and impartial way in which they worked, 
the next years in Connecticut’s civil serv- 
ice history were ridden with spoils politics. 
The efforts of the strong Republican ma- 
chine finally succeeded in 1921 in wiping 
the last vestiges of a merit system off the 
statutes, making Connecticut the first of 
the few states in the country to have 
abolished a merit system once it had been 
adopted. 

The history of the gradual emasculation 
of the law is interesting, for it shows what a 
well-entrenched, spoils-minded _ political 
party can accomplish when merit system 
supporters mistakenly think their work is 
finished with the passage of a law. The law 
was first amended: the idea of competition 
to obtain the best qualified candidates was 
eliminated; elected officers were permitted 
to exempt their departments from the pro- 
visions of the civil service law by merely 
stating their “policy;” state boards, com- 
missions and other groups of employees 
were permitted to obtain similar exemp- 
tion upon consent of the Governor. Some 
officials took immediate advantage of this 
amendment and declared their depart- 
ments exempt from the civil service law. 
Others waited until it suited their needs 
to do so. The civil service commission con- 
tinued to function by giving a limited 
number of examinations, but finally the 
situation became such a farce that the com- 
mission’s chairman, Mr. Morris, resigned 
in protest. 

During this time, the Association at- 
tempted to correct the evils of the several 
amendments through counteracting legis- 
lation. Good citizen support was mustered 
for these pieces of legislation at legislative 
hearings, but the state machine was so 
powerful that the wishes of prominent 
merit system supporters of both major 
parties were ignored. 


Reorganization of Association 


PUBLIC ATTENTION was again directed to 
the government service during the recovery 
period following the crash of 1929-32. The 
greatly accentuated distribution of politi- 
cal spoils aroused the anger and disgust of 
public-spirited citizens throughout the 
country. In Connecticut, the remnants of 
the old Association rekindled their reform 
fire and revived their activity. Under the 
leadership of Horace D. Taft, brother of 
the late President William Howard Taft, 
Association members arose from their 
lethargy and united a strong and active 
membership of good-government-minded 
citizens throughout the state. The organi- 
zation’s name was changed to the Con- 
necticut Merit System Association, and was 
incorporated in 1936 with a definite, stated 
purpose. The objects of the Association 
have been these: 1 

1. To urge the adoption, extension and 
maintenance of every sound method for 
insuring that appointment and promotion 
in the public service shall be made for 
proved fitness, and removal only for non- 
political reasons. 

2. To direct public attention to the evils 
of the system of appointment to adminis- 
trative public office through patronage. 

3. To study new developments in gov- 
ernmental methods. 

4. To assemble for the use of members 
and make available from time to time ac- 
curate information concerning such devel- 
opments. 

5. In general, to promote constructive 
efforts on behalf of efficient and responsible 
government, local, state, and national, in 
accordance with the broad principle that 
public office is a public trust. 

The constitution further provides for a 
council and an executive committee to 
manage the affairs of the Association. At 
the present time the council consists of 
more than a hundred citizens throughout 
the state, representative of all walks of life. 
Great efforts are made by the nominating 
committee each year to insure that the 
council will be as non-partisan and im- 
partial as possible, and that all major 


1 Quoted from the constitution of the Association. 
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groups in the civic life of the state are 
given representation. The council is made 
up of men and women who are Republi- 
cans, Democrats and Socialists; lawyers, 
businessmen, public employees, public 
officials, labor leaders and manufacturers, 
housewives and clubwomen. It generally 
meets twice yearly. 

The smaller executive committee, con- 
sisting of fourteen members, meets more 
frequently and governs the short-range pro- 
grams. It too is a diverse group. President 
Charles G. Morris, a retired lawyer, was 
at one time candidate for Governor on 
the Democratic ticket. Of the vice- 
presidents, one is a newspaper editor and 
Republican; another is a labor lawyer, 
and the third a state employee. Like the 
council, the executive committee members 
are all leaders in their field of work and 
communities. Among them are two promi- 
nent lawyers, a banker, a nationally known 
manufacturer, a mayor’s assistant, a state 
employee, an accountant, a prominent 
clubwoman, and the city attorney for one 
of our large cities. 

The constitution provides that anyone 
may become a member of the Association 
by signing a formal application and paying 
the minimum annual membership dues of 
two dollars. Larger contributions, of 
course, are solicited. The office and field 
activities of the Association are under the 
direction of an executive secretary. 

From a few hundred members in 1936, 
Association membership rose to 4,000 be- 
fore the war, with a corresponding increase 
in activity. After the reorganization, the 
legal committee of the Association again 
drafted a merit system for state employees, 
which was presented to the 1937 session of 
the General Assembly. A public education 
campaign carried on by the Merit System 
Association, the League of Women Voters, 
and other civic organizations, had _suc- 
ceeded in arousing public demand for such 
a merit system. Membership campaigns 
provided excellent media for instructing 
the public in it. Some 300 audiences had 
the merit system presented to them by 
various Association officers and members. 
The support of fourteen state organiza- 
tions was obtained for the movement. 


These campaigns developed too much 
pressure for the legislature to ignore, and 
it determined to pass a merit system of 
some sort. Association members strongly 
supported their own bill at legislative hear- 
ings. As was to be expected, the whole issue 
was embroiled in partisan politics. The bill 
that finally passed was a compromise 
among three bills, with a few evidently in- 
tentional difficulties deliberately added. 
The worst of these was perhaps the pro- 
visions that the law was to take effect 
immediately in every respect, instead of 
allowing time to organize the Personnel 
Department. Before the Personnel Director 
could develop even a skeleton office or- 
ganization he was required by law instantly 
to certify lists of eligibles. 


Keeping Members I nformed 


IN ORDER TO promote good public relations 
for the personnel department and to ex- 
plain the workings of the merit system to 
the public, it was realized soon that a 
regular method of communication be- 
tween the Association’s office and its mem- 
bers was of vital importance. It was out of 
these thoughts that The Merit Man was 
evolved by Lawrence C. Smith, then 
executive secretary of the Association. The 
Merit Man first appeared as a monthly 
publication in January, 1938. It contained 
much needed information about the pro- 
visions of the state merit system law and its 
actual operation. It reported news of merit 
system movements in the state and also in 
other parts of the country. Sample exami- 
nations were printed, and feature articles 
were written by prominent people. 

The Merit Man has proved to be a very 
effective medium for presenting the Asso- 
ciation’s point of view, publicizing flagrant 
abuses of the merit system in Connecticut, 
bringing information to our members and 
to members of the state legislature as well. 
During legislative sessions, every legislator 
receives The Merit Man regularly. Legisla- 
tion, as it affects either state or local civil 
service systems, is discussed in the pages of 
the magazine. Suggestions for improve- 
ments in various phases of public per- 
sonnel administration are publicized. Asso- 
ciation members are informed through 
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The Merit Man of the opinions of candi- 
dates for election to the General Assembly. 
Before each election, a merit system ques- 
tionnaire is sent to each candidate. Results 
are then compiled and presented for the 
consideration of our members. 


Relations with Legislature 


IN ADDITION TO polling candidates before 
the election, the Associations’ representa- 
tive also appears at the hearings before the 
platform committees of both major parties, 
urging the incorporation of a merit system 
plank in their platform, With rare excep- 
tions, both parties have done so for the past 
ten years. 

Having learned by bitter experience the 
lesson that the work of a citizen organiza- 
tion is not finished with the writing of a 
law on the statute books, members of the 
Association have continued to be active in 
protecting and improving the operation of 
the state merit system. At nearly every 
session of the General Assembly, legislation 
has been sponsored by the Association 
which would improve the organization and 
operation of the state personnel depart- 
ment. Much of this legislation has been 
approved. Ten out of twelve bills on which 
the Association took action at the 1947 
session received results favorable to our 
members’ wishes. 

At every session of the General Assembly, 
serious attacks have been made on the 
merit system by those who desire a return 
to the spoils system. The Association has, 
in most cases, been successful in thwarting 
such action. One of the most serious at- 
tempts to weaken the merit system occurred 
in 1943, when the judiciary committee of 
the legislature attempted to remove the 
personnel director from the classified serv- 
ice and make his appointment subject to 
senate confirmation. Quick action on the 
part of our officers and members, supported 
by the press, defeated this attack. 

The executive secretary acts as the Asso- 
ciation’s legislative agent during legislative 
years, attempting to contact individually as 
many members of the General Assembly as 
possible. Special attention, of course, is 
paid to members of the Public Personnel 
Committee for matters affecting the state 


merit system, and to members of the Cities 
and Boroughs committee for merit system 
legislation affecting municipalities. Early 
in the session it becomes apparent who the 
friends and the foes of the merit system are, 
and who among the professed friends can 
be relied upon when bills come up for a 
vote, to approve or oppose them. 

During legislative sessions, the Associa- 
tion’s executive secretary scrutinizes every 
bill that is introduced to find those bills 
which are aimed at weakening the merit 
system. These bills are publicized in The 
Merit Man. Also, as they are introduced, 
they are briefed in “calls to action” that 
are mailed out, sometimes to the state 
council of the Association, and sometimes 
to the whole membership. Members are 
asked to contact their local representatives 
urging the defeat of these measures. If there 
is too little time for this, a member of the 
executive committee or state council usu- 
ally issues a statement to the papers. 


Work of Local Groups 


WHEN BILLs of interest to the Association 
come up before legislative committees for 
public hearings, the Association is always 
represented by the executive secretary. 
Other officers and members also may ap- 
pear before the committee. Effective pres- 
entation at a public hearing, preceded by 
discussing our aims with individual com- 
mittee members, has proved to be success- 
ful in most cases. 

The influence and effectiveness of the 
Association has been greatly strengthened 
in the past by the formation of semi- 
autonomous local chapters in more than a 
dozen populous areas of the state. When 
problems concerning the creation or revi- 
sion of a local merit system arise, action 
taken by members through their local 
chapter is much more effective than any 
action taken by the state organization. The 
work of these local organizations has been 
largely responsible for educating the public 
to the importance of the merit system. 

In Waterbury, several years ago, for ex- 
ample, some 250 volunteer merit system 
supporters gave up their leisure time and 
circulated a petition for a proposed merit 
system amendment to the city charter. An 
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educational campaign was started to per- 
suade the city’s electors to pull the “yes” 
lever on the voting machine at the refer- 
endum. A temporary office was set up in 
the center of town, and posters and plac- 
ards were distributed. Officers of the local 
chapter addressed various organizations in 
the city describing the benefits of the merit 
system. Radio programs were put on by 
the more talented members, and several 
newspaper articles were published. How- 
ever, Opposition from the city administra- 
tion, ruthlessly balking the reform move- 
ment at every turn, finally succeeded in 
keeping the question off the ballot by rul- 
ing out the petition of over 8,000 signatures 
on a legal technicality. 

That political machine, thought to be 
the strongest in the state, succeeded in de- 
feating the forces of good government. 
However, the merit system campaign was 
not without effect. The mayor was re- 
turned to office by a margin of only 55 votes 
and his political organization was broken 
beyond repair. A few months later financial 
scandal broke into the public light, proving 
dramatically (and expensively) the results 
of corrupt politics. The far-reaching re- 
sults of the Association’s valiant fight have 
not yet been forgotten, and now once again 
civic minded people in Waterbury are talk- 
ing about making another try to establish 
modern personnel procedures for the city. 

Another means which members of local 
chapters of the Association have used to 
educate the public has been through a 
merit system poll. In Meriden, a question- 
naire containing fourteen statements rela- 
tive to the civil service of that city was ptfe- 
pared and presented to the citizens. The 
results of the poll were so overwhelmingly 
in favor of a merit system for Meriden’s city 
employees that Association members de- 
cided to petition the common council to 
put the question of adopting a merit 
system up for referendum at the regular 
city election. As was to be expected, the 
Council turned down the petition. An- 
other petition campaign was then con- 
ducted which forced the common council 
to reconsider its former action. Again there 
was strong opposition from the city ad- 
ministration and the council shrewdly re- 


ferred the question to a special election to 
be held only a week after the regular 
election. The results of the special election 
were again disheartening. Although merit 
supporters sent out thousands of leaflets 
and letters and made thousands of tele- 
phone calls, the administration’s campaign 
of intimidation of city employees and 
political trickery succeeded in defeating 
the merit system on election day. 

In Hartford, several campaigns had been 
waged through the years by hundreds of 
members of the Association to bring the 
city up to date in its public personnel 
practices. Although they were always 
blocked by stiff political opposition, the 
effects of their educational campaigns were 
not lost, and just this year have borne fruit. 
The merit system provisions in the new 
council-manager charter encountered prac- 
tically no opposition during the campaign. 

The results of a former campaign in 
Stamford were also realized this year. The 
influence of leading citizens who had been 
convinced of the value of the merit system 
in an intensive campaign some years ago 
for the adoption of a municipal merit 
system, led to the inclusion of merit system 
provisions in a proposed charter con- 
solidating the city and town governments 
of Stamford. However, once again politi- 
cally minded persons interfered at the last 
minute by removing the teeth from the law. 


Plans for the Future 


THE FIELD for merit system extension in 
Connecticut's cities and towns is unlimited 
and there will be work for merit-minded 
citizens for many years to come. As a matter 
of fact, the work of a citizen agency pro- 
tecting the merit system is never done, for 
there are always politicians who would 
welcome returning to the spoils system. 

A committee of the Association is now 
working on plans for extending the merit 
system to cover all municipal employees in 
the state. Legislation to this effect will 
probably be presented to the 1949 session 
of the legislature. This has been done be- 
fore, but with little success. However, the 
Merit System Association was never afraid 
of a long, uphill fight, and intends to stick 
to its objectives until they are achieved. 
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Prohibition of Union Membership 

A number of jurisdictions have adopted local 
laws prohibiting public employees from join- 
ing labor unions or affiliating with outside em- 
ployee organizations. In most cases these local 
laws have been made applicable particularly to 
police, fire and correctional employees. Re- 
cently a California court was called upon to 
determine the validity of a resolution of the 
Los Angeles Board of Police Commissioners 
which contained a provision reading in part 
as follows: 


No police officers of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment shall hereafter be or become a member of 
any police officer’s organization in any manner 
identified in any trade association, federation or 
labor union, which admits to membership persons 
who are not members of the Los Angeles Police 
Department, or whose membership is not ex- 
clusively made up of employees of the City of Los 
Angeles. Any police officer now a member of such 
union shall have 30 days from this date within 
which to disassociate himself from such organiza- 
tion. 


The resolution further provides that no asso- 
ciation of police officers of the city “shall be 
affliated with any trade association or labor 
union which admits to membership persons 
who are not employees of the City of Los 
Angeles. 

The resolution was challenged by the peti- 
tioners as unreasonable and arbitrary, beyond 
the power of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners to make, and “not necessary and de- 
sirable rules and regulations” for the man- 
agement of the police department. It was 
challenged also on the ground that the city is 
forbidden from making such regulations by the 
federal and state constitutions guaranteeing 
“equal protection” and precluding “class legis- 
lation.” The proceedings sought to restrain the 
city’s officials from enforcing the resolution. It 
was claimed that it impaired the right of free 
speech, peaceable assembly, and right to peti- 
tion for redress of grievances. It was further 
attacked as in effect amounting to a bill of at- 
tainder, and as a deprivation of property (the 
position of police officer) without due process 
of law. 





eH. Extot Kapian is Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Civil Service League. He is a member of the 
faculty of New York University, and is a practicing 
member of the New York Bar. 
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The court overruled all these contentions 
and upheld the validity of the department's 
resolution. (Perez v. Board of Police Commis- 
stoners of Los Angeles, 178 P. 2d, 537.) It held 
that if the rule concerns the management and 
discipline of the police department, and is rea- 
sonable, it must be held to be valid, for the 
Board has the right to make all reasonable rules 
to secure efficiency and good service in the de- 
partment. A wide discretion must be lodged in 
the Board in determining the wisdom of such 
rules. The court took cognizance that the Board 
of Police Commissioners 


. . . probably took into account the fact that 
labor unions are active politically, whereas civil 
service employees are prevented by law and as a 
condition of employment from taking an active 
part in politics while on official duty or during 
working hours, and that means would be thus 
provided for doing indirectly and with impunity 
that which the law specifically prohibits. 


In commenting on the claim of denial of 
equal protection of the law or discriminatory 
class legislation, the court held there was no 
merit to this argument. “Nothing can be 
gained,” stated the court, “by comparing public 
employment with private employment; there 
can be no analogy in such comparison. The 
members of the Board of Police Commissioners 
and the members of the police department are 
public servants; the basis and conditions of 
employment of both are fixed by law and not 
by private contract.” 

The court also dismissed as without merit 
the argument that the resolution in effect con- 
templated “perpetual exclusion from a chosen 
vocation as punishment, and thus a bill of at- 
tainder;” as well as the petitioner’s contention 
that as a result of the resolution petitioners 
would lose their positions of police officers, in- 
cluding all accrued benefits of pension and 
seniority rights. The court held the right to an 
office or employment with the government is 
not a vested property right, and removal there- 
from may be regulated by law. 

The following passages from the court's 
opinion are of more than casual interest as re- 
flecting on the relationship of government and 
its employees: 

A consideration of the briefs herein and of the 
oral argument as well, reveals that, although ap- 


pellants over all argument sings the praises of the 
constitution on one hand, nevertheless, it presages 
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its destruction on the other. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the named defendants are individuals and 
make up the Police Commission of the City of Los 
Angeles, actually, the suit herein is against the 
people. It disputes the power of the people to 
establish and conduct the government, for it seeks 
to control governmental processes by indirection. 
For example, in the oral argument appellants 
stated, “It is our contention that the nature of this 
organization is such that it will promote efficiency 
and make for better police officers.” It is common 


knowledge that the people have sought no assist- - 


ance from the labor union referred to herein, or 
any other organization. And, permission by public 
officials to establish such an affiliation would be a 
direct violation of the constitution, the effect of 
which would, in turn, defeat the will of the people. 
Tt should be emphasized that the scheme of govern- 
ment basically is created by the constitution; it is 
the source of government. Offices and agencies are 
established; powers are authorized; duties are im- 
posed on individuals and governmental agencies, all 
for the purpose of carrying out the will of the 
people. All public officials, whether national or 
state, executive, administrative or judicial, and all 
public employees are public servants. There is but 
one master, the people. Hence, the common ex- 
pression that “This is a government of laws and 
not of men.” The allegiance of all public servants 
is to the people; obviously there can be neither 
alienation nor division of this allegiance if con- 
stitutional government is to continue. The police 
commission, therefore, not only had the power but 
it was a manifest duty to adopt and enforce the 
resolution herein considered. The failure to do so 
in effect would have amounted to a surrender of 
power, a dereliction of duty, and a relinquishment 
of supervision and control over public servants it 
was their sworn duty to supervise and direct. 

Conditions of public employment are deter- 
mined and established by the people, either directly 
through the medium of the constitution, or in- 
directly, by vesting power and authority in govern- 
mental agencies or offices for such purposes. For 
example, section 18 of Article VI of the state con- 
stitution provides that “The justices of the supreme 
court, and of the district courts of appeal .. . 
shall be ineligible to any other office or public 
employment than a judicial office or employment 
during the term for which they shall have been 
elected or appointed.” Manifestly, the acceptance 
of such a position results in the surrender of cer- 
tain liberties. The people, however, are concerned 
with the public good and not with the ambition or 
desires of the individual, and conditions of public 
employment are determined accordingly. In this 
process of state government there is no conflict 
with the will of the people as expressed in the 
federal constitution. 


Disabled Veterans’ Preference 


The New York constitution (Article V, Sec- 
tion 6) grants two types of preference to war 
veterans, (1) a prior preference to disabled 
veterans, and (2) a secondary preference to 
non-disabled veterans. These preferences apply 
to appointment, promotion, and retention in 
the service. 


The provision relating to disabled veterans 
grants a prior preference to a war veteran “who 
was disabled therein (in time of war) to an 
extent certified by the U. S. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and whose disability is certified by the 
U. S. Veterans’ Administration to be in exist- 
ence at the time of his application for appoint- 
ment or promotion.” 

A large percentage of veterans claiming dis- 
ability preference were found to have been 
rated by the Veterans’ Administration as “zero 
per cent” in relation to their alleged disabili- 
ties. The New York State and New York City 
Civil Service Commissions interpreted these 
“certificates” of the Veterans’ Administration 
of “o%” ratings as nevertheless indicating that 
the veteran was suffering from an existing dis- 
ability under the terms of the New York con- 
stitutional provision. The Commissions ap- 
parently misapprehended the findings of the 
Veterans’ Administration as conclusively indi- 
cating that the veteran was disabled, notwith- 
standing the “disability” rating of 0%. 

In a proceeding sponsored by the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association seeking inter- 
pretation of the term “disability” in existence 
at the time of application for appointment, as 
used in the New York constitution, the Supreme 
Court on May 31, 1947 held that veterans whose 
alleged “disabilities” were rated 0% by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration are not entitled to the 
prior preferences accorded by the constitution 
to disabled veterans. The court directed the 
Civil Service Commission to rescind its action 
in granting preference to a number of veterans 
rated 0% “disabled” and to cancel the certifica- 
tion and appointment or promotion thereto- 
fore made on the erroneous determination by 
the Commission that such veterans were “dis- 
abled” veterans entitled to prior preference 
over other veterans and non-veterans on the 
same basis as genuinely disabled veterans. 
(Winternitz v. Morton.) 

Because of the importance of the case and 
the effect of the decision on the administration 
of the veteran preference provisions through- 
out the state, the appellate courts directed ex- 
pedition of the appeals so that a final deter- 
mination by the highest court could be made 
before the summer recess. The Appellate Divi- 
sion on June 25 unanimously affirmed the 
Supreme Court decision; and the Court of Ap- 
peals on July 2 also unanimously affirmed it. 
No opinion was written in the Supreme Court 
or in the Court of Appeals, but the Appellate 
Division in its opinion commented in part. as 
follows: 
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The certificate of the Veterans’ Administration is 
conclusive on the court concerning the nature and 
extent of the alleged disability, and of the fact 
that it was sustained while in the armed forces of 
the United States in time of war (Matter of Potts v. 
Kaplan, 264 N. Y. 110). Unlike the corresponding 
1929 Constitutional Amendment, the 1946 amend- 
ment also renders the Veterans’ Administration's 
determination final concerning whether the dis- 
ability continued to be in existence at the time of 
application for appointment or promotion. 

Passing over without deciding whether the dis- 
ease or injury claimed in the cases of these in- 
dividuals would have been sufficiently serious to 
have been classified as a “disability” at the time 
when it was sustained, the order granting the 
petition must be affirmed for the reason that the 
certificates from the Veterans’ Administration, 
which have been adduced to support these prefer- 
ences, do not indicate that the persons involved 
suffered from disability at the time of application 
for appointment or promotion. In each instance 
the percentage of service-connected disability is 
stated at the time of last examination as “o%.” It 
appears from the letter of the Adjudication Officer 
of the Veterans’ Administration, which is before 
the court, that this symbol denotes disability, if 
any, from 0% to 10%... . 

This explanation of the subject clearly means 
that if a disease or injury has been suffered during 
service in wartime, the Veterans’ Administration 
keeps a record of that fact and pays benefits if at 
any time the evaluation of any residual disability 
equal or exceeds 10%. If that degree is not at- 
tained, the veteran is carried on the books at 0% 
disability, which merely signifies that at some time 
during the war he had sustained disability. As 
stated inthe letter of the Adjudication Officer, ““The 
fact that a service-connected disability has been 
evaluated at 0% disabling does not necessarily 
mean that there are no residuals present.” It may 
or may not indicate the continued existence of 
“residuals.” These certificates of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, therefore, have no probative force to 
establish that war service disabilities were in exist- 
ence at the time of applications for appointment or 
promotion, as required by Article V, Section 6, of 
the Constitution and Section 21 of the Civil Service 
Law. 

Even if “o%” were regarded as denoting a mini- 
mum of disability, the certificates do not indicate 
that such condition continued subsequent to the 
dates of the last physical examinations, which are 
not shown to have been made as late as the applica- 
tions for appointment or promotion. The fluctu- 
ating character of the rather trivial physical 
conditions embraced in this category has been re- 
marked in the letter of the Adjudication Officer of 
the Veterans’ Administration, and renders it the 
more necessary to keep up to date respecting the 
condition of the applicant. Otherwise veterans con- 
cerning whose war incurred disabilities there can 
be no question, would be in danger of being prej- 
udiced. 


The New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the New York City Commission nev- 
ertheless appeared doubtful as to whether the 
court had conclusively decided that all “o%” 
rated veterans were precluded from disability 
preferences. In the meantime a number of 


genuinely disabled veterans who had been 
rated by the Veterans’ Administration from 10 
per cent to 60 per cent disabled, and who had 
been employed on a temporary basis as motor 
vehicle license examiners, were displaced in 
April, 1947 by “‘o%” rated “disabled” veterans. 
Sensing the reluctance of the state civil service 
commission to accept the court decision as pre. 
cluding all “o%” veterans from disabled vet- 
eran preferences, these genuinely disabled vet- 
erans instituted a proceeding (Barry v. Chap- 
man) to compel the state commission to certify 
them as entitled to permanent appointments in 
place of the “o%” veterans who had been pre- 
ferred over them. As this is written, the Barry 
case is before the Supreme Court, Albany 
County, awaiting decision. It raises the sole is- 
sue whether a veteran rated as “o%”’ by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is suffering from an exist- 
ing disability under the terms of the New York 
state constitution, thus entitling him to prefer- 
ence as a disabled veteran. The petitioners in 
the Barry case claim that the Winternitz case is 
conclusive authority that a veteran who is not 
rated by the Veterans’ Administration at the 
minimum recognizable disability rating of 10% 
as provided by federal law is in fact and in law 
not suffering from an existing disability; that 
such a veteran at most might have a slight in 
firmity or scar evidencing a former disability. 
which is now not “disabling.” 

The decision of the New York court in the 
Winternitz and Barry cases may have far- 
reaching implications in the interpretation of 
similar statutes in other jurisdictions where the 
statute bases preferences accorded to disabled 
veterans on the determination of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


Reclassification 


Ordinarily the status of incumbents of civil 
service positions is determinable either through 
a special proceeding in the nature of man- 
damus or certiorari, or by an action at law 
where the employee seeks to recover salary with- 
held and where the employee claims that he has 
been improperly deprived of his position or 
denied employment in violation of the civil 
service rules. Occasionally, however, the courts 
of claims become involved in passing on the 
legal status of civil service employees where suit 
is brought against the state for recovery of 
salary or compensation for services rendered to 
the state, with or without benefit of the civil 
service law. 

The latter type of case recently arose in the 
Michigan courts, where an incumbent had per- 
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formed services normally expected of an un- 
employment compensation attorney. (Farrel v. 
State, 27 N. W. [2d], 135, Mich.) He had been 
certified by the Civil Service Commission to 
the Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion for the position of unemployment com- 
pensation attorney. Later the division in which 
he served was abolished and he was thereafter 
allocated to (or reclassified) as a liability exam- 
iner. He sued in the Court of Claims to recover 
the difference between the salary paid him as 
a liability examiner and the salary he would 
have received as unemployment compensation 
attorney. The employee claimed that his allo- 
cation to the lower paid position was invalid 
in that the department failed to respect the 
plaintiff's original classification as an unem- 


ployment compensation attorney, and that in 


effect he had been unlawfully demoted when 
allocated to the lower paid position of liability 
examiner. 

On appeal the court held that the Court of 
Claims had no jurisdiction to determine the 
classification of the position held by the em- 
ployee; that that was within the jurisdiction of 
the civil service commission. The Court of 
Claims being a court of limited jurisdiction was 
confined, it was held, solely to the issue of 
whether the employee was properly paid for his 
services in the position in which he performed 
his duties. The court held that he was entitled 
only to the salary of the position of liability 
examiner, in which capacity he actually served, 
and not to the salary of the position of unem- 
ployment compensation attorney, the duties of 
which he alleged he had been performing. In 
answer to the employee’s claim that he was en- 
titled to more pay than the salary fixed for the 
title of the position under which he served 
(liability examiner), and that he was entitled 
to recover on a basis of quantum meruit under 
an implied contractual relationship, the court 
stated: 


Under civil service the employee’s classification is 
a part of his contract of employment; and if, as in 
the instant case, his classification so specifies, his 
rate of pay is controlled thereby. . . . The highest 
classification in which he was employed, and which 
he approved in writing, was that of liability 
examiner for which the fixed compensation was 
$200 per month, and that plaintiff has been paid 
in full for the services so rendered. 


CASE NOTES 


Civil Service Laws—Conflict of Statutes. The 
voters of the city of Royal Oak, Michigan, 
simultaneously adopted two amendments to the 
city charter, one providing for a comprehensive 


civil service system, and the other providing for 
a restricted civil service system applicable solely 
to firemen. The city officials determined ofh- 
cially that the intent of the voters was to adopt 
the more comprehensive civil service system 
and that such determination was reasonable 
and plausible, and the court sustained such 
determination. Unless the circumstances clearly 
indicate otherwise, the comprehensive statute 
will be accepted in favor of a special statute. 
Adoption of the new comprehensive statute was 
held to repeal all special acts relating to ap- 
pointment and removal in individual depart- 
ments of the city, even though the statute con- 
tains no express repealing clause of such special 
statutes. (Winter v. Shafter, 26 N. W. [2d] 893, 
Mich.) 


Civil Service Laws—Referendum on Adop- 
tion. The legislature had provided for a civil 
service system for the selection of city firemen 
upon approval of the statute by referendum 
vote of the city electors. The statute was 
adopted. Thereafter the legislature amended 
the original statute by extending the civil serv- 
ice system to policemen. No further referendum 
on the amended statute had been held. The 
court granted an injunction restraining the ex- 
tension of the civil service system to the police 


department on the ground that the amended ° 


statute had never been adopted inasmuch as a 
referendum was required, even though it was 
not specifically provided by the amendment 
establishing the civil service system for the 
police department. The original statute requir- 
ing a referendum vote for firemen was held to 
require a referendum vote when extended to 
policemen. (O’Brien v. City of Highland Park, 
26 N. W. [2d] 891, Mich.) 


Civil Service Status—Retirement Fund Con- 
tributions. An employee who had been serving 
the city for three years, and who had been dur- 
ing such time paying regularly into the pension 
fund pursuant to local ordinance in the same 
manner as all other permanently employed civil 
service employees, was nevertheless held not to 
have acquired a permanent civil service status 
where it was shown that he was originally ap- 
pointed without competitive civil service exam- 
ination as required by the civil service rules. 
(Elliott v. Covington, 202 S. W. [2d] 621, [Ky.].) 


Classification—Requirement of License. The 
New York City Civil Service Commission 
adopted a resolution reclassifying various posi- 
tions in the engineering service, including that 
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of architect designer. This position was re- 
classified as assistant architect, but the peti- 
tioner claimed that under the resolution and in 
view of his salary grade falling within the 
classification of “architect,” he should be classi- 
fied as an architect rather than assistant archi- 
tect. The Commission’s resolution provided 
that the professional license requirements for 
such engineering positions ranging in salary 
from $3,120 to $4,260 were not to be invoked 
in connection with the reclassification of pres- 
ent incumbents. The Commission claimed that 
the petitioner could not be classified as an archi- 
tect for he was not licensed as an architect and 
therefore could not serve as such. It would vio- 
late the provisions of the Education Law pro- 
hibiting a person from holding himself out as 
an architect or to practice as such without a 
license. The court, under the special circum- 
stances, upheld the Commission’s determina- 
tion in declining to reclassify the petitioner 
under the title of architect. (Varall v. Morton, 
N. Y. S. [2d] 710, Sp. Term.) 


Pay—State Jurisdiction Over Local Salaries. 
A general statute requiring that bonuses paid 
to municipal employees shall be paid “without 
discrimination” precludes a local government 
from denying a salary bonus to employees paid 
higher than a certain salary limit arbitrarily 
fixed by the municipality, in this case $2,500. 
It was held that the New Jersey state civil serv- 
ice commission, which has jurisdiction over the 
administration of the civil service of the mu- 
nicipality, had the power to enforce the legisla- 
tive provision for payment of bonuses without 
discrimination. It was also held that the statute, 
applying to all municipalities throughout the 
state, was a general statute and therefore did 
not violate the home rule provision of the state 
constitution. The municipality was directed by 
the court to pay the same bonus to all em- 
ployees of the municipality without any dis- 
tinction as to their grade or level of salary. 
(Borough of Verona v. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 53 A. [2d] 360, N. J.) 


Pay—Increase During Term of Office. Ordi- 
narily an increase in the salary of a public of- 
ficial during his term of office is prohibited 
either by constitutional provision or by statute. 
Where added duties or functions are vested by 
statute in a public officer beyond the scope or 
range of his original office, added compensa- 
tion may be provided therefor even during the 
term of the appointee. The constitutional pro- 
vision prohibiting any increase in salary after 


election or appointment is not applicable un- 
der such circumstances. (Woollomes v. Woody, 
180 P. [2d] 439, Cal.) 


Pay—Authority to Set Rates. Where a statute 
authorizes a board of metropolitan police com- 
missioners to fix the salaries of patrolmen 
within its jurisdiction, the salaries fixed for 
patrolmen for the municipality embraced 
within the jurisdiction of the board is conclu- 
sive on the city council, which must appropri- 
ate the funds necessary to pay the salaries so 
fixed for patrolmen. (Wert v. Andrew, 73 N. E. 
[2d] 480, Ind.) 


Probationary Period—Required After Reap- 
pointment. A disabled veteran was appointed 
administrative secretary of the public utility de- 
partment and was dropped during the proba- 
tionary period. The next day he was reemployed 
in the position of office manager of the unem- 
ployment compensation division, where he had 
been employed just prior to the beginning of 
his term of probationary service in the public 
utilities department. He served in the office 
manager position until January 1, 1942, when 
his division became part of the federal service. 
In April, 1943, he was reemployed in his former 
position of administrative secretary of the pub- 
lic utilities department. Ten days later he was 
removed without charges. The disabled veteran 
claimed that he had completed the proba- 
tionary period of service in the administrative 
secretary's position, and that his reappoint- 
ment as administrative secretary in April, 1943, 
was not a new appointment but was one by way 
of promotion. He also contended that in any 
event he had served more than six months as 
administrative secretary, although not con- 
tinuously. It was held that his reappointment 
as administrative secretary was a new appoint- 
ment requiring a new probationary period be- 
ginning with the date of his new appointment. 
The dismissal without charges was held per- 
missible and not subject to review. The court 


~ held, incidentally, that the requirement of a 


probationary period of service by rule of the 
civil service commission was within the general 
implied authority vested in the commission 


under the general civil service act. (Riceman v.. 


Meins, 73 N. E. [2d] 470, [Mass.].) 


Working Hours—Authority to Regulate. 
Where the personnel director is not authorized 
expressly or by clear implication under the civil 
service act to fix working hours for city em- 
ployees, the authority to regulate such working 


ania 
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hours vests in the city council. It is only where 
the law clearly vests such authority elsewhere 
that the city council is divested of such usual 
jurisdiction. (Hawkins v. City of Birmingham, 
29 So. [2d] 281, Ala.) 


Demotion—Notification and Appeal. Classi- 
fication of a position under the Wisconsin state 
civil service law is vested in the personnel 
agency, not in the appointing official, and the 
determination of the state personnel board is 
conclusive as to the proper classification of the 
position. “Demotion” of an employee to his old 
position upon return of an employee on mili- 
tary leave, in whose place the demoted em- 
ployee had been assigned, is in the discretion of 
the appointing official. Failure of the appoint- 
ing officer to file notice of “demotion” with the 
personnel director “forthwith” is not fatal, and 
is directory rather than mandatory. Failure to 
comply strictly with such provision does not 
affect an employee’s rights or status, so long as 
there was “substantial conformance with the 
statute.” Failure of the employee to appeal to 
the personnel board within the time prescribed 
by the statute or the rule is, however, fatal. 
(Odau v. Personnel Board of State, 27 N. Y. 
[2d] 726, Wis.) 


Layoff—Seniority. The Los Angeles city char- 
ter provides for lay-offs on a basis of seniority. 
An employee had been appointed years ago 
from a special certification of only females for 
special services, necessitating taking the ap- 
pointee out of her regular position on the eligi- 
ble list. Her suspension on the ground that she 
had not been validly certified and appointed 
originally (having the effect of violating her 
seniority rights in case of lay-offs) was held 
invalid. The court held that her original ap- 
pointment, though out of regular order on a 
basis of sex, was permissible under the rules of 
the civil service board authorizing such special 
certification. (Carter v. City of Los Angeles, et 
al, 181 P. [2d] 103, Cal.) 


Abolition of Position — Reclassification. 
Where the position of assistant chief of detec- 
tives was abolished and the incumbent assigned 
to be assistant to the captain in charge of the 
detective bureau, the determination of the civil 
service commission as to the validity of abolish- 
ment of the position, or as to its ultimate proper 
classification is not controlling. Such change in 
position was within the discretion of the mu- 
nicipal legislature. (Hinckley v. Cole, 72 N. E. 
[2d] 464, Ohio.) 


Abolition of Position—Veterans’ Preference. 
Laws providing for preference in appointments 
of veterans do not preclude the abolition of 
positions held by veterans where the employ- 
ment is abolished in good faith. A municipal 
board of health may abolish a position of 
chemist and inspector, and provide for the serv- 
ices to be performed by a private organization 
over whose employees the city would have no 
direct control. Determination as to whether the 
work was to be performed by public employees 
or by outside contractors is in the discretion of 
the municipality. (State ex rel Niemi v. 
Thomas, 27 N. E. [2d] 155, Minn.) 


Resignation—Reinstatement. A number of 
policemen and firemen orally resigned from 
their positions by declaring that they would 
terminate their employment contracts with the 
city upon refusal of the city council to grant 
them salary raises, and they so advised the 
mayor. The resignation was held to terminate 
their contract of employment. They could not 
succeed in reinstatement on the plea that their 
resignation could not be effected except in 
writing as provided under a special statute 


(which was interpreted by the court to apply 


only to public officers and not to employees). 
By their resignation the petitioners had waived 
all their rights under the tenure act requiring a 
statement of charges and hearing before dis- 
missal. (Palm et al. v. City of Brazil, 73 N. E. 
[2d] 485, Ind.) 


Veterans’ Preference—Retroactive Effect. An 
Illinois statute provides for the granting of 
preference to veterans in appointments. It also 
provides for credit for military service in pro- 
motion examinations, the credit to be an ad- 
ditional point for each six months or fraction 
thereof of military service. The petitioners, 
whose names had been posted on a promotion 
eligible list prior to their induction in the mili- 
tary service, subsequently sought the additional 
credit for military service. This would have 
placed their names higher on the promotion 
eligible list. It was held that the additional 
credit for military service could be granted only 
in examinations in connection wtih lists estab- 
lished after the military service had been ren- 
dered; that it did not apply retroactively to 
enhance the standing of a veteran on a list for 
promotion established prior to his induction in 
the military service. (Brady v. Gregory, 73 N. E. 
[2d] 1, Ii.) 

Editor’s Note: Compare Bateman v. Marsh, 
64 N. Y. S. [2d] 678, wherein the New York 
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courts held that the state constitution veteran 
preference amendment of 1946 was applicable 
to lists theretofore established and in existence 
on January 1, 1946, the effective date of the 
amendment. 


Discharge 

-Membership in Outside Organization. A 
police officer was removed for failure to comply 
with an order of the Police Commissioner of 
the city of Detroit, forbidding police officers to 
become members of the Fraternal Order of 
Police, which organization permitted citizens 
to become associate members by paying an an- 
nual fee and which association furnished such 
members with car emblems. The dismissal was 
challenged on the ground that the action of the 
police commissioner was arbitrary, and that the 
rule was unreasonable and an infringement on 
the police officer’s constitutional rights. It was 
held that the rule adopted by the city police 
commissioner, who “is vested with a large meas- 
ure of discretion,” was reasonable and there- 
fore not an impingement on the individual 
policemen’s constitutional rights. The court 
recognized that the power of complete control 
over administration of police and fire depart- 
ments by the city is “imperatively necessary if 
discipline is to be maintained.” (State Lodge 
of Michigan, F. O. P. v. City of Detroit, 27 N. 
W. [2d] 612, [Mich.].) 

Editor’s Note: See also Perez v. Board of 
Police and Fire Commissioners of Los Angeles, 
reviewed in this issue. 


Proper Hearing Procedure. While a removal 
proceeding is quasi-judicial in nature, and does 
not need to conform strictly with judicial pro- 
cedure or rules of evidence, the employee must, 
nevertheless, be given a fair and impartial trial. 
Where it appears that one member of the com- 
mission hearing the charges and required to 
evaluate the testimony presented was absent 
from some of the hearings, such member may 
not participate in the final determination, par- 
ticularly where it is shown that he made no 
attempt to consider the nature and value of the 
testimony which he did not hear. The fact that 
the evidence might have been inconsequential 
and immaterial and might not have affected 
the opinions or conclusions of the absent mem- 
ber in his final participation and deliberations, 
was held to be no adequate answer. (McAlpine 
v. Garfield Water Commission, 52 A. [2d] 759, 


N. J.) 
Modification of Penalty. Retention by a 
police officer of valuables given him for safe- 


keeping by a prisoner, in violation of a rule of 
a police department, and failure to deliver such 
to the department as required, was deemed 
neglect of duty, or non-feasance in office, war- 
ranting removal. On appeal the court is power- 
less to reduce the policeman’s punishment even 
in light of extenuating circumstances. Discre- 
tion as to the nature or degree of the punish- 
ment vests solely in the removing official, with 
which the courts will not interfere. (Hodapp v. 
Cole, 72 N. E. [2d] 461, Ohio.) 


Scope of “Cause.” Removal of a county asses- 
sor for cause by the state tax commission, as 
authorized by statute, is not limited solely to 
removal for violation of the commission’s rules. 
Causes of removal specified therein are not 
exclusive. Removal may be made for any other 
sufficient cause. (Rogan v. Cook, 52 A. [2d] 
625, Md.) 


Invalidity of Original Appointment. Where 
a police officer seeks reinstatement on the 
ground of illegal dismissal from his position, he 
must show that he was originally legally ap- 
pointed to the position in accordance with the 
statutes. It is not enough that he prove that he 
is holding the position de facto. Where a local 
ordinance provides that the village police force 
should consist of regular appointed marshals 
and deputy marshals to be appointed by the 
village president and the board of trustees, ap- 
pointment by the president alone was insuf- 
ficient to give policemen so appointed perma- 
nent status. (Siegal v. Rogers, 73 N. E. [2d] 316, 
Ill.) 


Retirement 


Repeal of Statute. A statute providing for a 
pension for a fireman after completion of 20 
years of service was repealed. A fireman whose 
20 years of service would have been completed 
one month after repeal of the statute claimed 
to be entitled to the pension afforded under 
the statute in force prior to the repeal. It was 
held that although the employee had a vested 
right to a pension, the amount, terms and con- 
ditions of the pension benefits may be altered 
by a change in the law. Ordinarily, the em- 
ployee does not earn the right to a pension 
until he has completed the prescribed period of 
service. Where, however, the statute is repealed, 
and no substitute for the pension is provided, 
it was held that the repeal of the statute was an 
attempt to impair a contractual obligation of 
which the petitioner was a beneficiary, and thus 
the repeal was ineffective as regards the partic- 
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ular petitioner whose right to a full pension 
would have accrued only one month after the 
repeal. The court did not indicate, however, 
just where the line may be drawn after the 
repeal of the pension statute between those 
who are entitled to a pension and those who 
are not. It passed only on the facts of the par- 
ticular case before it. The case reviews decisions 
of many other state courts as to contractual na- 
ture of public employee pensions. (Kern v. 
Long Beach, 179 P. [2d] 799, Cal.) 


Compliance with Service Requirements. A 
statute authorized a pension to be paid to a 
police officer who had served faithfully for 20 
years, where his total service is less than 25 
years. The police officer was removed after he 
had completed 20 years of service, and he was 
denied a pension. He claimed that the pension 
accrued to him after he had satisfactorily com- 
pleted 20 years of service, and that the pension 
could not be denied him thereafter. It was held 
that his subsequent removal for cause precluded 
him from receiving the pension. Although en- 
titled to a pension after 20 years of service, his 
pension is cancelled if he is removed for cause 
any time while in service, for he must have 
served “faithfully” not only during the 20 years 
of service, but also up to the time of his 
retirement. (Idlet v. Lockwood, 201 S. W. [2d] 


514.) 


Evidence of Service-Connected Disability. 
Testimony of a medical witness in answer to a 
hypothetical question based on facts in the 
record is sufficient to support refutation of 


testimony of other medical witnesses who have 
examined and seen the patient. Where claim 
is made that death resulted from heart injury 
incurred in service, failure to. restore the pen- 
sioner to his position while living was deemed 
conclusive that a service-connected disability 
continued until his death. Whether the heart 
injury actually resulted in his death, however, 
was a matter of fact to be proved, the burden of 
which rested on the widow who was making the 
claim for death benefit. (Loveland v. City of 
Oakland, 180 P. [2d] 937, Cal.) 


Pension Fund Is Trust. A pension fund for 
the relief of public employees upon retirement, 
supported in large part by a tax on fire insur- 
ance premiums, is a trust fund for the benefit 
of those entitled to pension, and is not a mu- 
nicipally owned fund, except where the statute 
specifically so provides. Appropriation of such 
premiums for the pension fund is neither a 
“gift” or “pledge of credit” of the state; neither 
is it a “donation” to any private agency, which 
characterization would make it unconstitu- 
tional. The pension is deemed to be “compensa- 
tion” for services previously rendered. (Wal- 
lace v. Childers, 180 P. [2d] 1005, Oklahoma.) 


Cause of Death. A physically sound fireman 
who died from a heart attack while fighting a 
fire wherein there had been generated consider- 
able smoke and heat, was held not to have died 
from “disease,” but was deemed to have been 
“killed” within the meaning of “injuries” re- 
sulting in death. (Vernon v. Firemen’s Pension 
Fund of Philadelphia, 52 A. [2d] 199, Pa.) 
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Job Evaluation. Forrest H. Johnson, Robert 
W. Boise, Jr., and Dudley Pratt. John Wiley 
and Sons, New York. 1947. 288 p. $3.75. 


This volume has a double target—students of 
personnel operations and protagonists in man- 
agement-employee relations. The latter are ob- 
viously the primary concern of the authors, who 
preface their remarks with a reference to dead- 
locks over problems caused by absence of un- 
derstanding of the basic principles involved. 
There may be a temptation, where time, energy, 
and talent are in short supply, to use the plan 
described and the forms reproduced without 
adaptation, but the authors warn that “sound 
job evaluation procedure must be based upon 
the specific requirements of the organization to 
which it is to be applied.” 

For technicians in the field this book holds 
an interest essentially as an educational tool to 
be applied to top management and to employee 
representatives. For the technician there is also 
an interest in the method described for build- 
ing a point system; on this score, the reviewer 
does not feel competent to comment, particu- 
larly since there appear to be many and varied 
plans which meet the test of pragmatism. The 
authors, by the way, are the Organization Re- 
search Manager, the Chief Industrial Engineer 
and the Handbook Editor for the Boeing Air- 
craft Company. The policies described are not 
necessarily those of the company, but credit is 
given Boeing’s interest in scientific manage- 
ment. 

Chapter 1 provides a brief description of 
basic types of job evaluation plans, together 
with the first of several admonitions to the ef- 
fect that evaluation determines only relative 
values and not actual pay amounts. Chapter 2 
begins with an outline of organization and per- 
sonnel requirements for designing and operat- 
ing the plan, then details the plan itself and 
the manner in which it is written. Working 
center of the plan is the job evaluation depart- 
ment, staffed by industrial engineers. A joint 
committee is established to represent manage- 
ment and labor. Careful selection of committee 
members bears directly on the success or failure 
of the entire program; not only must they ade- 
quately represent all levels and sections of the 
organization, but also they must possess sincere 
interest in employee welfare and ability to 
think objectively. (Are these mere men?) 


The committee’s first task is to select a plan 
which suits the organization. Perhaps two plans, 
or two variants of one, are needed for plant and 
office jobs. Next is a selection of factors—here 
described as skill, responsibility, job conditions, 
and effort demanded, each of which is defined 
and broken into subdivisions. Key job classes 
are selected and job class descriptions are writ- 
ten. “This study . . . will take several weeks.” 
(sic) Each key job class is ranked with respect to 
each factor; at the same time the value in cents 
per hour of each factor is listed for each key 
class by allotting to each factor the portion of 
the present hourly rate it represents. These de- 
terminations are made by individual committee 
members who revise and average their figures 
in conference until agreement is reached. (To 
this step, the system is similar to the Benge 
plan.) To remove the direct relationship be- 
tween points and pay, the figures are doubled 
and rounded to the next o or 5. (Here the 
system deviates from the Benge plan.) 

More time might have been given by the 
authors to the next procedure, which has a 
dubious ring to it. After all job classes have 
been grouped with respect to each factor, it is 
necessary to define the levels of importance, or 
degrees, of each factor and to assign weights to 
each defined level; only in this manner can 
other job classes be evaluated without the tedi- 
ous and impractical direct comparison of classes 
with each other. The authors do not explain 
how or why judgment is exercised to group the 
key job classes with respect to degrees of each 
factor prior to the definition of the degrees, 
since definitions presumably must be the basis 
for the judgment. 

Finally, in this chapter, it is recommended 
that ten factory labor pay grades and fourteen 
clerical and technical labor pay grades be estab- 
lished. The recommendation is over-simplified 
in its foundation on the fact that these limits 
permit using one column on an accounting 
machine card. It also passes easily over the prob- 
lems of comparability in pay ranges for various 
types of job classes. 

Chapters 3 and 4 detail definitions of factor 
degrees with point values for typical factory, 
clerical, and technical job evaluation plans. 
Chapter 5 outlines the procedure for evaluating 
all jobs classes in the organization after the 
pattern has been developed on the basis of the 
key jobs. 
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Chapters 6, 7 and 8 relate to manuals and to 
job class write-ups necessary to operation; each 
definition includes a statement of duties and a 
statement as to the degree of each factor. Chap- 
ter g goes into general problems of fixing pay 
scales. Chapters 10 and 11 comment on prob- 
lems of individual adjustments in the alloca- 
tion process and of changes. Appeal procedures 
are the subject of Chapter 12. Chapter 138 calls 
for merit ratings. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is Chap- 
ter 14, the last one, “Job Evaluation Trends 
and Expectations.” This chapter puts the 
brakes on run-away notions of job evaluation 
benefits. The authors observe that job evalua- 
tion techniques are not scientific, but are sys- 
tematic only. Recognition of this distinction 
will save many a headache. Another distinction 
of importance is given in the remark that “job 
evaluation provides . . . a relationship rather 
than an absolute value.” Finally, there is em- 
phasized the importance of the supervisor in 
this, as well as in other, personnel operations. 

It is difficult to review a book such as this 
without offering one gratuitous observation: it 
is about time that technicians in the public and 
private fields become better acquainted. There 
is little excuse for the two to travel along paral- 
lel paths, each acting as though the other did 
not exist. There are “jobs” and “classes,” 
“write-ups” and “specifications,” “classification 
technicians” and “industrial engineers.” And 
there is the somewhat annoying discovery, in 
_ books such as this, of comments to the effect 
that job evaluation (or classification) will not 
work alone, and that there must also be merit 
ratings, supervisor indoctrination, training, 
and so on through the entire list of personnel 
practices until a complete personnel program 
is pulled in—but pulled in by the tail.—Epwin 
J. Crockin, Virginia State Personnel Section. 


The Personnel Program of Jack and Heintz. 
Roswell Ward. Harper & Bros. New York, 
1946. 146 p. $2.00. 

This book is not so much an outline of a 
personnel program as it is a statement of per- 
sonnel objectives. They are fundamentally 
sound objectives. Every personnel administra- 
tor will recognize the desirability of the follow- 
ing basic goals of the Jack & Heintz program, 
and will wish that management would always 
support sincerely and forthrightly the program 
necessary to achieve them. They are: 

1. Elimination of the traditional causes of 
the gulf between management and labor. 

2. Introduction of new methods of manage- 
ment-labor collaboration. 


3- Development of economic security. 

4. Development of physical security. 

5. Development of personal security. 

6. Development of a strongly motivated will 
to work. 

The apparent success of Jack & Heintz in ob- 
taining and retaining satisfied personnel while 
maintaining production efficiency, which re- 
duced costs of war materials substantially below 
original estimates, is eloquent evidence that 
these goals, when sought energetically, are ef- 
fective. 

The first chapter of the book outlines briefly 
essential elements of Jack & Heintz philosophy 
and practices which supports their six major 
goals. Here, mostly in the language of the 
author, that summary is: 


A. Elimination of the traditional causes of 
the gulf between management and labor. 


1. Recognition that management and labor 
can have the same objectives in developing an 
organization, and that both can fairly divide 
the benefits. 

2. Absolute honesty and sincerity on the part 
of management in working toward mutually 
understood objectives. 

3. Management which is completely free to 
make final decisions and is not dominated by 
absentee capital. 

4. Management which understands labor, 
since all key men are as much at home in the 
shop as at a desk. 

5. No conflict concerning unionization, as 
management initiated and supports union 
agreements. 


B. Introduction of new methods of manage- 
ment-labor collaboration. 


1. Recognition of the intelligence of indus- 
trial workers and an understanding that the 
skilled worker is not only a “hard worker” but 
a “brain worker” as well, and as such, wishes 
to know all about the organization as well as 
his particular job. 

2. Management that honestly “lives in a 
goldfish bowl” in both the personal and the 
administrative sense. 

3. Extremely outspoken policy by manage- 
ment in explaining every phase of Jack & 
Heintz activities. 

4. Elimination of petty regulations and petty 
authority, together with employee  self- 
administration of minor disciplinary problems. 

5. Constant alertness on the part of manage- 
ment to forsee possible causes of misunderstand- 
ing, discomfort, or distress. 
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C. Development of economic security. 


1. Pay levels as high as possible, consistent 
with government regulations and price policies. 

2. Life insurance and health insurance paid 
for by the company. 

3. Constant encouragement to increase earn- 
ing power through promotion to work at higher 
skills. 

4. Ample credit facilities, and advice and 
assistance in other phases of personal finances. 

5. A new plan of issuance of Class A stock, 
available only to associates, earmarked for use 
in conversion to postwar production; constant 
discussion of postwar plans; understanding that 
management will not revert to postwar layoffs; 
and sufficient understanding of the company’s 
work so that associates have confidence in its 
ability to meet the engineering and production 
problems of postwar competition. 


D. Development of physical security. 

1. Recognition that the physical ability to 
work and the elimination of fear and uncer- 
tainty concerning health is a major industrial 
problem. 

2. Arrangements which permit associates to 
seek relaxation at their own point of fatigue, 
the time of which may vary from day to day, 
rather than adhering to standardized “rest 
periods.” 

3. Recognition of the human and legitimate 
need for a “‘snack,” a smoke, or a conversation 
with a fellow associate as a part of a normal 
working routine. 

4. Provision of lunches, shoes, company sub- 
sidized vacations (which had to be discontin- 
ued owing to wartime regulations), and other 
services which eliminate unnecessary physical 
strain. 

5. Extension of usual industrial medical serv- 
ice to include quickly available and easily acces- 
sible treatment for minor complaints; complete 
physiotherapy service (apparently an impor- 
tant innovation worthy of study by other 
industries); regular physical and dental exam- 
inations, emergency dental treatment, etc. 


E. Development of personal security. 


1. An extreme degree of “open door” policy 
on the part of management in being available 
without insistence that the associate must “go 
through channels.” 

2. A counseling program, carried on by ten 
“good will ambassadors,” which is both sincere 
and effective. 

3. A feeling of “‘vocational security.” 

4. A feeling of personal importance in the 


organization through the constant realization 
that every associate is part of a fast-moving pro- 
duction team. 

5. Avoidance of any feeling of paternalism 
or condescension on the part of management 
in its provision of various unusual services. 


F. Development of strongly motivated will 
to work, 


1. Development of a recognition by associates 
that they are working for themselves, rather 
than just doing a routine job for an employer. 

2. Development of a feeling by associates of 
pride in the engineering and _ production 
achievements which they have made possible. 

3- Development of the theme that the associ- 
ates are pioneering in a new kind of industrial 
organization. 

4. The stimulation of constant improvement 
of the physical surroundings of the various — 
plants. 

5. A constant feeling that nothing is routin- 
ized and a desire to “see what will happen 
next.” 

The balance of the book is given over to 
more detailed elaboration of the above outline. 
Much of the text consists of excerpts from talks 
by Bill Jack to the associates over the plant 
public-address system. These excerpts in them- 
selves illustrate a most important point. Re- 
duced to cold type in the book, they seem trite, 
rambling, and wholly unconvincing. But any- 
one who has seen his own extemporaneous 
words recorded and later transcribed will recog- 
nize the tremendous difference between words 
spoken with the tone of voice, emphasis, and 
personality of the speaker to give them mean- 
ing and appeal, and those same words strung 
out in type as incapable of conveying emphasis 
as an ordinary photograph is incapable of pic- 
turing the beauties of a meadow in spring. The 
author and other observers insist that these 
words of Bill Jack were the real insp‘ration 
which kept a large organization hard at work. 

The moral of all this is that successful per- 
sonnel relations consists only in small part of 
spelling out a program that lists all the right 
things to do. The manner of doing them and 
the kind of personality behind them are the 
real key to their success. Each program then, 
must be modified somewhat to suit the domi- 
nant personality responsible for it. It must be a 
natural expression of that personality to be 
accepted in the spirit in which it is offered. 

I said at the outset that I regarded this book 
more as a statement of goals than as an outline 
of a personnel program. By that, I mean that 
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much is lacking in the story about all the means 
by which these goals were met. Surely, there 
were methods of selecting employees, of evalu- 
ating their work on the job, of classifying the 
jobs they did, of training them in new opera- 
tions, and in establishing and administering 
the policies and practices to govern everyday 
working problems. It would be interesting to 
know how the usual formalities of these 
processes were reconciled with the general 
informality of the Jack & Heintz philosophy 


of day-to-day relations with its employees. 

Perhaps, as a literal reading of the book 
would suggest, these matters were deemed un- 
necessary obstacles rather than aids, and were 
not at all a part of the program. If so, one can- 
not help but believe that a set of goals as for- 
ward-looking as those set forth above, intel- 
ligently teamed. up with a few of the basic tools 
of modern personnel management, would make 
an unbeatable combination.—Louls J. KROEGER. 
Louis J. Kroeger and Associates. 
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Current Literature 


Articles of Interest in the 
Public Personnel Field 





Personnel Administration—General 


Howerton, James L. The personnel job in a 
hospital. Personnel Administration 9 (4) 
March, 1947: 18-21.—That personnel work is a 
staff activity and exists mainly to serve operat- 
ing division chiefs and their supervisors, and 
that the personnel program is one program as 
far as the operating official is concerned are the 
two basic principles underlying the personnel 
program at Winter Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Topeka, Kansas. The 1400-bed 
hospital, headed by Dr. Karl A. Menninger, 
serves as a hospital as well as a psychiatric train- 
ing center. Under the direction of a personnel 
officer and an assistant personnel officer are sec- 
tions on classification, recruitment and place- 
ment, administration, training, and employee 
relations. Efficiency ratings and standards of 
performance are part of the classification sec- 
tion and health and safety are included in the 
employee relations section. A local board of 
civil service examiners works with the recruit- 
ment and placement section. In the initial or- 
ganization of the hospital, major work of the 
classification section was orienting division 
chiefs and new employees as to their relation- 
ship to the rest of the hospital, as well as to the 
preparation of job descriptions. Maintenance 
of the classification plan is now being stressed, 
and position inventories are being scheduled so 
the entire hospital will be covered every six 
months, with complete surveys being made 
where needed. Training classes are held for ef- 
ficiency rating officers. 
Veterans Administration standards of perform- 
ance now being inaugurated, supervisory in- 
struction in the preparation of standards is 
planned. Recruitment of specialized hospital 
workers has been done largely through profes- 
sional organizations, while the conventional 
local sources are used for other hospital 
employees. Employees and their supervisors are 
interviewed sixty days after appointment re- 
garding job satisfaction. Three basic training 
courses are offered: Job Instruction, Job Rela- 
tions, and Work Simplification. Classroom in- 
struction is given to hispital attendants through 
a special 40-hour pre-service training course. 
Following the orientation training by the man- 
ager, personnel staff and supervisors, employees 
are kept informed of important hospital activi- 
ties through the employee relations section. 
The entire personnel program at Winter is di- 


In connection with’ 


rected towards helping the employee under- 
stand what he is doing and why, and towards 
developing in him a feeling of contribution.— 
Grace M. Pierson. 


Peitzsch, Frederick C. Trends in municipal 
personnel problems. Public Management 29 
(5) May, 1947: 126-130.—For the first time in 
the last five years the number of municipal em- 
ployees showed a substantial increase last year. 
The additional 123,000 hired during the year 
ending October 1946 brought the total to 984,- 
000. Payrolls were up $27,200,000 during the 
year. The average work week which has been 
steadily decreasing was below 42 hours for city 
hall employees in 57 per cent of the reporting 
cities. Trends toward lightening or eliminating 
Saturday as a work day for many city employees 
and toward compensating the employees for 
overtime work were apparent. Of the reporting 
cities over 10,000 population 96 per cent grant 
paid vacations, the median being 12 work days 
per year. Only 58 per cent have a definite 
schedule for the allowance of sick leave, 12 
days being the median. Nearly 80 per cent of 
reporting cities have some plan for giving vet- 
erans preference when hiring new employees. 
Retirement systems for some or all employees 
are in effect in 87.5 per cent of all cities over 
10,000, an increase of 2.1 per cent over the 
previous year. Public employee unions affili- 
ated with the AFL or CIO are found in 46 per 
cent of 674 cities reporting. Forty-four cities 
have formal written agreements with a public 
employee union. Strikes of city employees oc- 
curred in 43 cities during 1946, the longest 
strike lasting 42 days. Barring a sudden reces- 
sion, the pressure for higher salaries will con- 
tinue, as will a demand for more formal 
relations between top city management and 
labor. Even in the smaller cities where 
employee-employer relations are very infor- 
mal, the employees will soon want things 
“down on paper.”—Gordon W. Peterson. 


Classification; Pay 


Benge, Eugene J. Statistical study of a job 
evaluation point system. Modern Management 
7 (3) April, 1947: 17-23.—The point system 
studied had eleven factors with varying weights, 
selected after careful thought. The purpose of 
the studies was to determine the degree to 
which eleven factors are necessary, and the real 
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effects of factor weighting. The studies were 
made by comparing the ranking of 32 jobs ob- 
tained under the basic method with the rank- 
ing that would result if other point system 
methods were used. Research showed that the 
factor “Experience” gave a ranking very close 
to that obtained from the eleven factors. The 
correlation was + .97. By adding two more 
factors, Safety of Others and Working Condi- 
tions, the correlation was increased to + .g9, 
representing almost perfect correspondence. 
When seven factors were used (Education, Ex- 
perience, Physical Demand, Equipment, Safety 
of Others, Work of Others, and Working Con- 
ditions), the correspondence was so high that 
all but two jobs would place in the same grades 
as resulted from the use of eleven factors. In 
testing the effectiveness of the basic factor 
weightings, two other weighting plans were 
selected purely on a chance basis and job rank- 
ings obtained under each were correlated. Both 
chance weighting plans correlated very high 
(+ .98 and + .97) with the basic weighting 
plan. The conclusions reached were that at 
least as far as this particular point system is 
concerned, eleven factors are too many, and the 
weights assigned to these factors seem to be 
useless. (Article contains tables giving detailed 
data on factors and weights used, jobs studied, 
and job ranking under the different methods.) 
—Robert C. Garnier. 


Epperson, Lawrence L. Getting the most out 
of position analysis. Personnel Administration 
9 (4) March, 1947: 31-33, 43.—It is the responsi- 
bility of each government department to com- 
pose and maintain current duties statements 
for each position established. These position 
descriptions should be complete, factual, spe- 
cific, individual, and accurate, and should be 
written so as to serve all administrative and op- 
erating purposes. The training job-breakdown 
meets the test of general utility better than any 
presently existing form of classification posi- 
tion description. Job-breakdowns are the basic 
tool in the Job Instruction Training program. 
They are of value to analysts performing work- 
measurements, procedural analyses, and budget 
studies. The continuous analysis and delinea- 
tion of functions as they are currently per- 
formed provides, through the preparation and 
revision of job-breakdowns, a clear, up-to-date 
picture of the office which may readily be made 
available for classification purposes. Job- 
breakdowns serve as a tool to the placement 
staff in determining requirements for estab- 
lished jobs and in planning more effective 


utilization of manpower. The employee coun- 
selor may use the job-breakdown in analyzing 
and reporting employee problems. Job- 
breakdowns, to supervisors, are the functional 
blueprints of their organization. They help the 
individual employee to evaluate his own per- 
formance and to understand the scope and im- 
portance of his job. The integrated procedures 
suggested should tend to promote a more uni- 
fied personnel management program which will 
pay dividends in increased production and 
efficiency.—William Brody. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 


Mosier, Charles I. A critical examination of 
the concepts of face validity. Educational and 
Psychological Measurement 7 (2) Summer, 
1947: 191-205.—The term “‘face validity” is used 
in different ways: (1) the test is valid for the 
prediction of an external criterion if the items 
appear to be related to the test objective (valid- 
ity by assumption); (2) the test is valid if its 
items appear to the subject-matter expert to 
represent adequately the total universe of ap- 
propriate questions (validity by definition); (3) 
the test should not only be valid but it should 
also appear valid (appearance of validity); and 
(4) it is reasonable to suppose that the test is 
valid because of its similarity to tests already 
validated (validity by hypothesis). Validity by 
assumption is a pernicious fallacy; validity by 
definition is a legitimate use of the term “face 
validity.” Validity by definition depends on the 
elimination of extraneous factors from tests, a 
single definition of the criterion, and limita- 
tion of the generalizations that are made from 
the obtained results. Appearance of validity is 
an important additional attribute of a civil 
service test; however, it is not a substitute for 
the statistical validation of tests. Validity by 
hypothesis is justified to some extent; the ex- 
tent of confidence is based on the similarity in 
situations between the original validation 
study and the later use of the same or sup- 
posedly similar test materials. When the term 
“face validity” is used, the concept in mind in 
the use of the term should be defined.—Milton 
M. Mandell. 


Owens, William A. An empirical study of 
the relationship between item validity and in- 
ternal consistency. Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement 7 (2) Summer, 1947: 281- 
288.—Since it is often impossible to find a satis- 
factory external criterion for use in the selec- 
tion of items, great reliance has been placed on 
internal consistency (Ic), often wrongly identi- 
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fied as item validity (Iv). If the total score on a 
test correlates well with some appropriate exter- 
nal criterion, the majority of items in the test 
measure what they should measure and are 
therefore valid. If the test is then evaluated for 
internal consistency and items of low correla- 
tion discarded, it becomes “purified” and more 
homogeneous. But this will only increase true 
validity if the original test items measure a 
single trait. Where several traits are involved, 
and validity is estimated from a complex cri- 
terion, then “purifying” the test may “shrink 
it away” from the criterion. The validity of a 
multiple-trait test suffers if its items are se- 
lected only for Ic, due to the narrowing effect 
of such selection. An item analysis for Ic actu- 
ally contributes more to the reliability of a test 
than to its validity. In order to check this theory 
empirically, a certain Navy test was treated by 
two different methods to discover the magni- 
tude of the relationship between Ic and Iv. 
Results indicated that the biserial correlation 
of an item with total score may not safely be 
assumed to be equivalent to the correlation of 
the item with an external criterion.—Lyndon 
Babcock. 


Placement; Promotion 


Atkinson, Kenneth B. Placement programs 
in the federal government. Personnel Admin- 
istration 9 (4) March, 1947: 13-15, 21.—The 
placement officer does not fulfill his functions 
merely by filling jobs; he must be concerned 
also with helping supervisors to create and 
maintain effective manpower. Although super- 
visors typically consider poor selection to be 
the prime cause of bad placement, the war has 
revealed as many bad placements resulting 
from the mishandling of good workers by super- 
visors as from poor selection. In order to make 
its placement program effective, therefore, the 
personnel office must take every opportunity 
to educate supervisors to handle workers well. 
Experience has shown that the placement off- 
cer is in a good position to act as a missionary 
for the personnel office in this respect. Not 
only is he in a good spot to exercise influence 
while providing services requested by line 
management, but he is able also, through a 
program of planned contacts, to create many 
other opportunities for pointing out principles 
of good management to operating officials. By 
and large, a program of definite and regular 
follow-up on the progress of employees and of 
interviews with operating officials regarding 
their plans for these employees will provide 
the placement officer with the opportunities for 
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frequent contacts that he needs in order to help 
further the cause of sound  supervisor- 


subordinate relationships. A program of this 
type is almost certain to result in more effective 
service to management as well, for it gives the 
placement officer a better knowledge of operat- 
ing programs and operating situations than he 
is likely to have if his contacts with super- 
visors are restricted to those resulting from 
requests for service.—Stanley S. Berg. 

Johnson, W. C. Employee participation in 
the promotion program. Personnel 23 (6) May, 
1947: 425-29.—Organized labor will accept a 
substitute for straight seniority as the basis for 
promotions if management establishes a stand- 
ardized program and permits workers to par- 
ticipate in its administration. The Spreckels 
Sugar Company plant, employing 1300 people, 
was unionized in 1937 and seniority rights were 
requested. In 1940 union representatives were 
invited to collaborate in an attempt to devise a 
promotional plan based on ability and senior- 
ity. The following program was agreed upon: 
(1) The posting of job vacancies inviting ap- 
plications from qualified employees; (2) Ad- 
ministering of tests; and (3) Qualifications 
Committee review of applications, test results, 
workers’ appraisal forms, and other pertinent 
data. Tests given have included the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude Test No. II, Otis In- 
telligence Tests, other standardized tests and 
“home-made” tests prepared by engineering, 
chemical and operating staffs. The recognized 
rule is that “Where ability is equal, seniority 
shall apply.” Seven years experience has shown 
that the unions frequently insisted that the 
man with the highest test score be given the 
job. Unions, employees, and top management 
are enthusiastic about the program.—Boynton 
S. Kaiser. 


Service Ratings 


Chalfant, Evaline. The development of a 
service rating scale for visitors. Public Welfare 
5 (3) March, 1947: 65-67.—Evaluating the work 
of the new civil service staff was one of the 
first personnel problems of the Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, Board of Assistance 
after its organization in 1938. The first rating 
form was impractical, but experimentation re- 
sulted in several conclusions: (1) evaluation of 
performance, as distinguished from the formal 
service rating, is a continuing and essential 
part of all training and supervisor-employee 
contacts; (2) the periodic service rating, a writ- 
ten summary of the continuous performance 
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evaluation, is a device to provide administra- 
tion with one basis for various personnel ac- 
tions and to provide the employee with a 
statement of his performance; (3) a service rat- 
ing should be discussed with the employee and 
he must have an effective means to appeal from 
it; (4) job descriptions, with some interpretive 
guides to the analysis of performance, form the 
most workable basis for rating employees, as 
well as a sound basis for planning staff de- 
velopment. Job descriptions were drawn for 
all county positions. Example: Visitor jobs 
were defined in two regular assignments, case 
load visitor and intake interviewer, and in 
nine special assignments such as employment 
interviewer, resources investigator and closed 
case visitor. Descriptions, after review for clar- 
ity of expression and uniformity of form and 
terminology, were used in the construction of 
a rating form. Six items were selected as being 
of almost equal importance in determining a 
visitor’s ability and each was referenced to a 
job description. For each item a definition was 
drawn to limit its meaning and explain its 
application in rating five degrees of perform- 
ance. Then “A Guide for Analysis of Per- 
formance of Visitor” was developed. The 
experiment has appeared to move in the right 
direction and the county intends to continue a 
periodic review of the process, including the 
basic job description, to eliminate weak spots 
or points of friction or misunderstanding.— 
Aura-Lee Ageton. 


Stackman, Harvey A. Jr. A case report on 
employee ratings. Personnel 23 (6) May, 1947: 
410-25.—The Scoville Manufacturing Com- 
pany has developed merit ratings which are 
used primarily as a tool in wage administration. 
The system evolved from a study of other sys- 
tems and from the application of original ideas. 
Forms, procedures, and instructions resulted 
from committee conferences and discussions. A 
sample group of foremen tried out the plan 
before it was installed plant-wide. These steps 
were followed: (1) Three two-hour sessions for 
instructing raters and reviewing raters in the 
purposes and uses of the system; (2) Prepara- 
tion of written rating instructions; (3) Devel- 
opment of rating form for hourly and mainte- 
nance employees; (4) Development of ratings 
summary form for use in forcing a standard dis- 
tribution of ratings; (5) Follow-up meetings 
with raters; and (6) Continuing refresher 
training in rating techniques. Employees are 
formally rated at six-month intervals and are 
informally rated at the end of the third and 
ninth months. The following factors are in- 


cluded in the rating:.quality of work, quantity 
of work, versatility and adaptability, willing- 
ness, dependability, cooperation, and attitude. 
Four question elements for each of these seven 
factors are answered in plus, minus, or average 
levels. The resulting overall ratings are ex- 
pressed in plus, minus, or straight adjectival 
descriptions as follows: questionable or new, 
passable, qualified and experienced, above av- 
erage, and exceptional. A favorable merit rat- 
ing is a basis for a wage increase, but it does 
not necessarily mean an automatic increase. 
Because wage administration in the company is 
predicated upon total earnings averaging some- 
where near the midpoint in the pay ranges for 
the different classes of positions, raters are in- 
structed to make a definite attempt to force a 
normal distribution of ratings—approximately 
40 per cent qualified and experienced, approx- 
imately 20 per cent above average, and the re- 
mainder at the extremes which will produce 
this wage picture. The plan has operated suc- 
cessfully. The foremen find it useful. Em- 
ployees find it fair. It works well in conjunc- 
tion with a complete job analysis program and 
stated weight schedule guides. (Article con- 
tains copies of forms, rating instructions and 
recommendations.)—William G. Aertker. 


Employee Morale 


Webb, James E. Main factors in administra- 


tive morale. Personnel Administration 9 (4) 
March, 1947: 3-6.—Morale is not an adminis- 
trative luxury, something one likes to have but 
can just as well do without. Morale is so closely 
related to efficiency that the factors which af- 
fect it not only bear on the conduct of person- 
nel administration but also are of direct sig- 
nificance to operating officials accountable for 
results. In contrast to small-scale organization 
where maintaining morale is eased because re- 
lationships are face-to-face, the internal sub- 
division of activities and specialization in large 
organizations foster insular points of view 
which may obscure broader goals and block 
constructive participation in wider cooperative 
effort. Creative management has the task of 
breaking the walls of isolation. It must take 
advantage of every opportunity to articulate 
common purposes. The conduct of supervision 
must be in accord with the letter of announced 
policies. There should be ample exchange of 
information and opinion between different 
levels of supervision. A second means of rein- 
forcing the employee’s sense of belonging is 
a comprehensive program of orientation. A 
third remedy is available in the ability of man- 
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agement to stimulate positive morale by pro- 
viding a satisfactory work atmosphere and by 
giving assurance that management is aware of 
needs such as equal distribution of work load, 
prompt adjustment of grievances, and oppor- 
tunity for individual development. In public 
administration, where recognition of a job well 
done comes rarely from the outside, a potent 
force in morale is a reasonable certainty of 
recognition where credit is due. Applied to the 
federal service, these observations call for one 
general qualification. High morale which trans- 
lates itself into exclusive allegiance to the ends 
of a single department has the negative impli- 
cations of localized unit morale, often breed- 
ing intransigence toward overall direction at 
the highest level and proper coordination of 
the executive branch. The remedy is possibly 
the development of a service philosophy for all 
federal employees centered on the general pub- 
lic interest. The philosophic synthesis of the 
ingredients of such a philosophy is a task to 
challenge everyone who finds his occupation in 
personnel administration.—Miriam A. Margo- 
hes. 


Employee Counseling 


McBride, E. M. Employee counseling in a 
public welfare agency. Public Welfare 5 (5) 
May, 1947: 113-20.—-The Chicago Department 
of Public Welfare, which operated under an 
“open door” personnel philosophy, found that 
employees were not taking full advantage of 
their opportunity to discuss their personal and 
job problems with the commissioner or director 
of personnel so long as administrative expedi- 
ency required permission of the immediate 
supervisor to obtain an interview. An experi- 
mental counseling program was inaugurated 
with thirty-minute interview periods scheduled 
for all full-time employees except division di- 
rectors. It was emphasized that the interview 
was a supplement to the normal access the em- 
ployees had to their supervisors. About 74 per 
cent of the employees elected to use the time 
allotted to them. They asked questions, 
commented on their jobs, supervisors, salaries 
and working conditions, and made suggestions 
concerning the welfare program and operating 
methods. The majority had no complaints to 
make but advanced criticism and constructive 
suggestions, particularly in areas of the periodic 
evaluation process and methods of supervision. 
The annual evaluation is the basis of promo- 
tion, lay-off, and down grading, and is there- 
fore of great importance to the employee. The 
interviews afforded an opportunity to show 


them the methods used in classifying positions 
and setting salaries for each class, led to initia- 
tion of legislation for a retirement fund, and 
brought out recommendations for improvement 
of the welfare program. It is believed that the 
consequent improvement of morale and in- 
creased understanding of the agency’s purpose 
and philosophy were greater assets to the de- 
partment than the definite remedial steps taken 
in response to suggestions and criticisms. Be- 
cause the counselor was also the personnel of- 
ficer, action could be instituted to adjust indi- 
vidual grievances and clear up existing misun- 
derstandings of administrative actions. The 
counseling program has become a potent aux- 
iliary arm to the personnel division and to the 
supervisory staff as well, because the employee 
understands he can discuss his problems with 
someone who is informed, interested, and in a 
position to give aid in solving difficulties with- 
out endangering his relations with his super- 
visor.—Mildred Stier. 


Strikes 


Torpey, William G. They shall not strike. 
Minnesota Municipalities 32 (1) January, 
1947: 16-19.—In April, 1946, two organizations 
of government employees, both affiliated with 
the same national organization, merged into 
one union. In their new constitution was a pro- 
vision carrying the implication that under 
some circumstances strikes by public employees 
could be authorized by the union. As a result 
of this action, Congress included in several ap- 
propriation acts providing funds for the fiscal 
year a section withholding pay from federal 
employees who belong to organizations claim- 
ing the right to strike. The anti-strike section 
of such appropriation acts stipulated that any 
person who engaged in a strike against the gov- 
ernment of the United States and accepted em- 
ployment the salary or wages for which was 
paid from any appropriation contained in the 
act would be guilty of a felony. Prior to the 
payment of salaries provided in such appropria- 
tion acts, therefore, the departments circu- 
lated affidavits among employees in order to 
obtain their statements that they would not en- 
gage in a strike against the government and 
were not members of any organization that as- 
serted the right to strike or advocated the over- 
throw of the government by force or violence. 
In order to protect its members, the new union 
adopted a flat no-strike policy toward the fed- 
eral government. No action was taken, how- 
ever, with respect to strikes against state or local 
governments. A realization of the unique re- 
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lationship between government and _ public 
employees requires personnel administrators 
to formulate a progressive personnel program 
which includes adequate machinery for the 
prompt handling of employee grievances. Par- 
ticularly because government must deny to 


public employees the strike weapon, a special 
responsibility devolves upon government to e€s- 
tablish a positive personnel program which will 
provide opportunity for the resolution of any 
employee difficulty prior to its reaching the 
point of coercive action.—Barbara Brattin. 
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END OF VOLUME 8 
The October (No. 4) issue of Public Personnel Review concludes 
Volume 8 of the publication, covering the calendar year 1947. A subject- 
matter index to this volume appears in the following pages, and a title 
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